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SHOEBURY NESS. 
*Yesterpay, the monster gun was burst at Shoe- 
bury Ness.’ Newspaper readers are now and then 
attracted by some such announcement as this—varied 
occasionally by the pleasant alternative that the gun 
was not burst. What all this means, is not very clear 
to persons unacquainted with military matters. 
What is Shoebury Ness? Where is Shoebury Ness ? 
Why do people burst guns at Shoebury Ness ?—Let 
us attempt a reply. 

Shoebury Ness, then, is a point of land jutting out 
from the coast of Essex, at a spot a little beyond the 
limits of the Thames. A walk of just four miles or 
so from the holiday beach at Southend will bring us to 
it. Speaking in round terms, without pretending to 
be quite correct, we may say that the Ness is a string 
of negatives—it has no people, no houses, no horses, 
no cattle, no trees, no fields. It is a ragged patch of 
sand, partly covered with ragged grass. True, there 
is a village of Shoebury some way inland; but the 
Ness itself has no signs of civilisation save those 
which military folks have planted there. It is about 
the last place in England where we should think of 
having a picnic with a pleasure-party. 

And good reason that it should be so; for there is 
rough work at Shoebury Ness. All guns and mortars, 
carronades and howitzers, require to be proved before 
they are allowed to take rank among the Queen’s 


implements of war; and most especially is this the | 


case when the pieces of ordnance involve any novelties 
in their construction. They must shew that they can 
bear a bursting charge far greater than will ever be 
applied to them in actual war; that they can carry a 
shot or shell to the proper distance; that the missiles 
do not chafe or heat the bore too much; and that the 
recoil is not in excess. All this must be done; anda 
great deal of booming, and banging, and bursting 
naturally results. Woolwich is the chief scene of 
operations in an ordinary way, or rather the marshy 
ground between Plumstead and the river; but when 
anything more formidable has to be tried, the authori- 
ties prefer Shoebury, where the paucity of houses and 
people, and the seaward direction of one face of the 
Ness, offer advantages not to be met with further 
west up the Thames’ estuary. There is a small 
artillery establishment at the Ness, under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Mitchell; it is an offshoot from the 
artillery department at Woolwich, from which it 
receives all orders. To some small extent, it is a 
practice or exercise ground—for foot-artillery to learn 
how to handle pieces of ordnance; and for horse- 
artillery to be brigaded on the sands, which are of 


extraordinary breadth at low-water; but the main ob- 
ject in view is to test large or novel pieces of ordnance, 
especially where a ‘long range’ is to be attempted. It 
is arambling sort of place. Here are shears or triangles 
by which heavy guns are slung up to be fired without 
any support underneath ; here are huge oaken beams 
furnishing temporary support for guns to be fired at 
different elevations; here are mortars bedded into a 
sort of gravel-pit, where they might play a good many 
antics without doing much harm. At one spot, keep- 
ing guard like a giant, is a mortar larger than any 
ordinarily used in the British army; it is a monster, 
a yard and a half in external diameter, half a yard 
in thickness of iron, and carrying a shell which 
weighs five hundred pounds, even when empty. At 
other places are magazines for powder ; laboratories 
for some of the chemistry of war; barracks for a 
troop or two of artillerymen; mess-rooms for a few 
officers; a pier at which guns can be landed from 
vessels at high-water; heaps of round shot in one 
place ; heaps of unfilled shells in another. Seldom 
does a day pass without noisy evidence of what is 
going on; and now and then something worse than 
noise results; for the artillerymen cannot always 
shield themselves from the fatal consequences of the 
bursting of a gun, too weak to bear the test to which 
it is subjected. 

The activity in this department of the military 
art, during the last five years, has been something 
extraordinary. The War-office authorities have had 
five or six hundred inventions brought under their 
notice within that time, bearing relation to different 
munitions of war; and it has been a sorely difficult 
matter to deal with; for every inventor insists that 
his novelty is the great thing which was needed, the 
rejection of which he at once attributes to official 
favouritism or stupidity. It was soon after the 
Russian war commenced that this activity began to 
shew itself; but the long delay in capturing Sebas- 
topol, and the abandonment in despair of any attempt 
whatever to capture Cronstadt, set the wits of 
inventors to work with extraordinary activity. As 
ordinary balls and shells, shot forth from ordinary 
guns and mortars, were found ineffective, a passion 
for monsters gradually sprang up. The amount of 
money spent on these monsters has been as 
monstrous as the things themselves; and, after all, an 
opinion is now gaining ground that the monster 
theory is not the true one; that what we want is, 
not so much the power of throwing enormous masses 
of iron, as that of commanding a great range, and 
attaining accuracy of flight in the projectile. That 
the next European war will be a terrible one, so far 
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as gunnery operations are concerned, is admitted by 
all who are best entitled to give an opinion; and it 
may not be uninteresting to notice here a few of the 
attempted novelties, in the shape of large ordnance, 
above adverted to. 

The ‘Lancaster Oval Gun’ was one of the first of 
these novelties which obtained the decided and 
extensive patronage of the government. It has been 
a source of great vexation to all parties that this 
gun, after a large expenditure incurred in rela- 
tion to it, has fallen into disfavour, on account of 
the non-realisation of certain advantages expected 
from it. In this gun, a cannon of large bore, Mr 
Lancaster succeeded in producing a spirally grooved 
interior, like that of the rifle which now so largely 
supersedes the old musket; moreover, the cross 
section of the bore, taken at any point in its length, 
exhibits an oval shape—intended to facilitate the 
action of the rifling. In November 1854, when the 
strength of Sebastopol became unmistakably known to 
the British government, it was decided to send out a 
large supply of Lancaster shells, to be used with the 
guns; and that another supply should be sent out 
with the Baltic fleet under Sir Charles Napier in the 
following spring. There was no machinery in exist- 
ence to make these shells rapidly, and no building in 
which to place such machinery. Under these circum- 
stances, Messrs Fox and Henderson undertook to 
build a Lancaster shell-factory in Woolwich Arsenal, 
and to complete it in a few weeks. This was done in 
early winter with a degree of rapidity and complete- 
ness inexplicable to those who are acquainted only 
with the slow movements of government departments. 
Meanwhile, the machinery had been in preparation ; 
and most extensive it was—for it comprised furnaces, 
steam-hammers, lathes, and other appliances in great 
number. All this was for making the Lancaster 
shells only, the guns being mostly made at some of 
the large foundries in the north. Each shell was 
of iron, either eight or ten inches in diameter. In 
the first place, plates of iron were prepared, two feet 
square, and one inch thick ; these plates were heated 
red hot, bent round into a cylindrical form, and 
moulded by a steam-hammer. The cylinder being 
again heated, one end was hammered up and closed 
in hemispherical form ; being again heated, the other 
end was pressed somewhat conical. Other machines 
finally completed the shaping, severed the pointed 
end, and made a fitting receptacle for the fuse which 
was to ignite the combustible matters to be placed 
within the shells. These shells were so difficult to 
make, that L.30 a piece had been paid for them when 
made by hand ; this was reduced to L.6, and afterwards 
to L.2, when the machinery was completed. About 
200 shells a day could be made by the machinery. 
At first, it was believed that the expenditure of 
L.25,000 on the shell-factory was a wise liberality ; 
but unfortunately the Lancaster guns have gone out 
of favour. It is found that the iron shells are too 
unyielding to accommodate themselves readily to the 
spiral rifling of the bore; and, moreover, that the 
curve of this rifling, only one-fourth of a turn or 
circumference, is too small to insure that directness of 
flight which it is the chief object of rifling to produce. 
Many of the guns were burst in consequence of this 
non-yielding of the shell; and of those which did not 
burst, the accuracy of flight did not at all satisfy the 
artillerymen. Hence the Lancaster gun is at present 
under a cloud, though its great ingenuity may 
possibly lead to a new application some day. 

While, and after, these operations were being 
planned and executed, numberless theories and sug- 
gestions came in from other quarters. The Times could 
hardly make room for the letters of correspondents 
who, under the signatures of ‘Cast Iron,’ ‘ Wrought 


Iron,’ ‘Hammered Iron,’ &c., took different sides in 
the question as to the relative merits of cast iron and 
wrought iron for large ordnance, of rifled bores and 
smooth bores, of muzzle-loading and breech-loading, of 
round-shot, of round shells, and of elongated shells. 
We find the names of Nagsmyth, Whitworth, Fairbairn, 
Mallet, Horsfall, Forrester, Britten, Disney, Norton, 
Dundonald, Parkes, Krapp, and scores of others, 
engaged in these controversies; and the House of 
Commons was frequently called upon to settle conflict- 
ing claims, of the merits of which its members could 
know very little. Let us touch upon a few of the 
schemes. 

In November 1854, Mr Nasmyth, of the Patricroft 
Engineering Works, and inventor of the world- 
renowned steam-hammer, wrote to the Times, stating 
that as, in his opinion, the failure at Sebastopol and 
in the Baltic had been due to our want of large 
ordnance, he proposed to make wrought-iron guns, 
which would be much tougher than cast-iron, and 
would throw shells of two or three hundredweight to 
a vast distance. ‘Had I but the opportunity given 
me to bring all the experience on this subject I 
possess to bear, I should go heart and soul into it, and 
would shew what my steam-hammer could do to 
solve the fearful problem.’ This was so hearty and 
English-like, that Mr Nasmyth received a large 
degree of encouragement, first from private persons, 
and then from the government. Yet the Nasmyth 
gun, like the Lancaster, has lost ground; some or 
other of the many mechanical difficulties which 
surround this subject have been fatal to it. More 
than once the mortifying announcement has been seen 
in the newspapers, that a Nasmyth gun had ‘ burst’ 
under trial. ‘This bursting arose from a cause wholly 
unexpected. The iron acquired a peculiar molecular 
structure while under beating and hammering, which 
rendered it unfit to resist a bursting action. Slabs of 
iron were welded by a 4-ton steam-hammer into a 
huge shapeless mass, eight feet long by three or four 
thick ; and this mass was turned and bored into a 
cannon. The size was, indeed, so enormous, that the 
gun carried a ball nearly half a ton-weight, shaped 
something like an oblate spheroid cut at one end. 
Every one was sorry to find that the molecular 
structure of these ponderous forgings was not good, 
and that a most ingenious man was thus disappointed. 

The Mersey Iron Company’s gun was another 
monster. Like the ‘Nasmyth,’ it was forged solid, 
then turned and bored. When finished it was 15 feet 
long, 44 inches diameter at the breech, had a bore 13 
inches diameter, weighed 24 tons, carried a shot of 
nearly 300 pounds, and cost L.3000. The gun dida 
good deal of shattering against thick slabs of iron, 
large bulks of timber, &c., in trials at various distances ; 
but we believe there has not been a second one made 
—perhaps the L.3000 somewhat startled the govern- 
ment, especially after the failure of the Nasmyth 


gun. 

Lord Palmerston, for many months, was—perhaps 
unduly—honoured by having a huge mortar named 
after him. He appears to have ordered it to be made 
without waiting for the sanction of his secretary for 
war. ‘This mortar, no less than 36-inch bore, was 
composed of wrought-iron hoops, 9 inches broad, and 
2; thick, laid over and beside each other. The Low 
Moor Iron Company made cast-iron shells for this 
mortar, or for one of similar bore, weighing about 26 
hundredweight each, and requiring machinery to lift 
them into the mortar. On the very first trial, the 
monster burst—the maker throwing the blame on the 
awkwardness of the artillerymen. And so there was 
an end of the Palmerston mortar. 

Mr Britten, connected with Messrs Mandslay’s 
engineering firm, introduced to the government a 
new form of shell, which he induced them to try in 
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the autumn of 1855. It was cast, not wrought; and it 
could be adapted to any gun, after a slight alteration, 
which might be effected on shore or on shipboard. 
He promised that the shell, with half the usual charge, 
should go further, and more accurately than a solid 
shot; and certainly, in an experiment made at Shoe- 
bury, a 14} pound Britten shell was fired from a 
9-pound ordinary gun, with less powder, greater 
range, and greater accuracy, than is usual. He asserted 
in the sanguine language of most inventors on these 
subjects: ‘In a very short period, I could work out 
results which would eventually lead us to as complete 
a revolution in our system of artillery as that which 
is now in course of progress in small-arms.’ What 
has been done; and if nothing, why nothing—the War- 
office knows best; but Mr Britten has fought a hard 
battle with the authorities. 2 

Mr Whitworth, the eminent machinist of Man- 
chester, brought under the attention of the government 
certain matters connected with the manufacture of 
rifles ; proposing the attainment of minute accurac: 
by means in which he is wholly unrivalled among 
our engineers. From rifled muskets his researches 
extended to rifled cannon, one particular form of which 
he began to manufacture and experiment upon. The 
bore which he adopted was polygonal, neither round 
nor oval; the interior was nine-sided, cast in three 
pieces of three sides each, then brought together edge 
to edge, and bound round with wrought-iron rings. 
Mr Whitworth hoped to combine the best qualities of 
cast, wrought, and Lancaster guns. His hopes have 
not been realised. In May 1858, a polygonal gun was 
tried at Shoebury, carrying a 32-pound shot; it burst 
on the fourth discharge. Another gun of nearly the 
same construction, but of larger dimensions, was 
tried at Portsmouth in October of the same year, and 
burst at the sixth round. A third, tried at Shoebury 
last December, gave way on the ninth discharge. 
Thus the Whitworth, like the rest, also fell to a 
discount—leaving as a future problem the investi- 
gation into the causes of failure. The unyielding 
nature of iron shells for a rifled bore is believed to 
be the chief obstacle to the Whitworth and to the 
Lancaster guns. 

Mr Dundas, of the Paragon Works, induced the 
Ordnance to try a new gun of his, made in a peculiar 
way. Four quarter-cylinders of wrought-iron, with 
edges truly planed, were placed edge to edge, and were 
bound together with two layers of wrought-iron rings 
struck on hot. The gun underwent many trials at 
Woolwich and at Shoebury, and bore them well; but 
the expense was very great; and the Dundas gun 
seems now to share the oblivion of many others. 

M. Krapp, a steel manufacturer at Essen, in Rhenish 
Prussia, brought over to England a steel gun, which 
the government put to trial. It was believed to be 
the largest piece of cast steel in existence, weighing 
more than three tons: this was the inner part only; 
it was raised to nine tons by an outer jacket or cover- 
ing of cast iron. It shot forth a long conical shell 
weighing nearly 260 pounds. When tried at Woolwich 
in November 1855, the gun burst on the first discharge, 
and sent into tlie air shattered fragments of what had 
cost L.1500. M. Krapp blamed the artillerymen ; the 
artillerymen blamed the gun; and all parties’ were 
dissatisfied. 

But we must end this enumeration, or we shall 
have no space left for one special invention, which is at 
present a subject of much public talk—the Armstrong 
gun. Let us then pass unnoticed Shortridge’s new 
steel gun, intended to be six times as strong as one of 
cast iron—Parkes’s new gunpowder, which bursts a 
shell into fragments more violently than ordinary 
powder—Fairbairn’s new gun, made to try the excel- 
lence of different kinds of cast iron—Longridge’s 
cast-iron gun, bound round with iron wire—Lawrence’s 


compound shot, for use with rifled cannon—Tulk’s 
‘belemnite’ shot, shaped after the shell of the same 
name—Forrester’s mortar of Canadian charcoal iron, 
something near fifteen tons in weight—Disney’s 
‘infernal fluid,’ which, scattered by an exploding 
shell, will set fire to any and every thing—Dundonald’s 
devastator, the terrible properties of which have 
been mysteriously talked about for more than half a 
century—Wade’s projectile, consisting of a dozen 
large Congreve rockets bound round a bomb of gun- 
powder—Roberts’s mortar-vessel, by which a five-ton 
mortar may be slung almost as easily as the pendulum 
of a clock—the iron-cased floating batteries, on which 
such vast sums have been spent, and of which the 
true value has yet to be determined—Norton’s sug- 
gestion of attaching shells to rockets, and firing 
without any gun or mortar—Boxer’s fuse for shrap- 
nell shells, containing four hundred bullets in each 
shell—Shaw’s formidable battery of rifles—Macin- 
tosh’s project of fighting a naval battle by covering 


y | the sea with an abominable naphthalic fluid, which is 


to blind and suffocate the enemy, but not those who 
use it. Let us leave these dreadful things, and say a 
few words in conclusion concerning ‘the Armstrong.’ 

In accordance with the natural obstinacy of human 
nature, when we are told there is a secret, we have a 
sudden yearning to know all about it. The govern- 
ment have thought proper to make a secret of the 
Armstrong gun ; and as a consequence, all the journals 
are striving for a peep behind the curtain. It is not 
difficult to see who will conquer in the long-run; but 
it is difficult to account for a belief among officials 
that they can keep these things from the knowledge 
of the tax-payers who are to provide the means. Of 
course the main object is to keep the truth from such 
foreign powers as may one day be our enemies; but 
this is futile; French and Russian agents generally 
ferret out these things, when the English people them- 
selves know little about it. So far as the records of 
the Patent Office are concerned, there is something 
revealed, but not much. Mr W. G. Armstrong, a 
civil engineer of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, took out 
three patents in 1857-58. One was for a mode of 
forming guns with an inner tube of wrought iron or 
gun-metal, surrounded by rings of wrought iron or 
gun-metal struck on hot. The gun was also breech- 
loading; by turning a screw, an opening was exposed 
through which a shell or shot and charge could be 
introduced, and the screw brought all up tight again 
in a very ingenious way. In another patent, Mr 
Armstrong devised a remarkable mode of aiming a 
gun at night, or in utter darkness: certain observa- 
tions are to be made during daylight, to determine 
the azimuth and altitude of the object to be aimed 
at; and then, by means of a graduated arc, and 
another simple contrivance, the proper pointing of 
the gun can be re-discovered at night. In the third 
patent, two fuses are described, full of ingenuity—one 
to insure, almost to a second, the exact time that a 
shell shall explode after leaving the mortar ; the other, 
to cause the shell to explode by concussion against 
any solid object. Now, two out of these three patents 
appear to have been stopped on their progress to the 
Great Seal, whereby the specifications have never been 
published. The inference is, that the government 
made an arrangement for buying up the secrets, with 
a view to ulterior purposes. There is also evidence 
that Mr Armstrong has invented something very 
novel and important in the shape and constitution 
of a shell to be used with his gun; and also a shot, 
to attain great range without any bursting effect. 
Various facts on this subject were known to pro- 
fessional men and engineering manufacturers; but 
the month of February in the present year told the 
public something further on the subject. The 
dignified Court Circular announced that, at the first 
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levée for the season, Mr W. G. Armstrong received 
the honour of knighthood, and was presented to her 
Majesty on his appointment to a new office—a sort of 
chief-engineer of a Rifled-ordnance Department. A 
day or two afterwards, the announcement was made 
that General Peel, Secretary of State for War, 
accompanied Sir W. G. Armstrong to Woolwich, and 
officially inducted him into his new sphere of duty. 
About the same time, the Newcastle newspapers told 
of a large new factory which is being built at Elswick 
near that town, by or for Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
and supposed to be intended for the manufacture of 
government guns and shot and shells; but a tone of 
semi-mystery prevailed: either the journalists did 
not know more, or they would not tell. The latest 
phase has been a jubilation that a Newcastle civil 
engineer should be made a knight ; and that military 
etiquette shquid have been broken through, in order 
that ‘the right man’ might be put ‘in the right 
lace.’ 

, Meanwhile, the government are trying hard to keep 
their secret. At Newcastle, the plans and organis- 
ation are known only to the persons concerned. At 
Shoebury, what they jave they will not shew, and 
what they know, they are chary in telling. At 
Woolwich, on the day when Sir W. G. Armstrong 
entered on his duties, one of his guns was tried, with 
all sorts of screens and contrivances for shielding it 
from the public eye; and an unfortunate artist (an 
Illustrated contributor, possibly) was mildly cap- 
tured, and compelled to give up the sketch he was 
drawing. If this does not whet curiosity to the 
bursting-point, we shall be surprised. Already a 
scientific journal has given plans and sections of what 
the editor believes to be the construction of the 
Armstrong gun. 

In a few words, then, the case seems to be this, so 
far as the public have the means of knowing: The 
Armstrong gun consists of an inner cast-metal cylinder, 
bound round with wrought-metal rings in two or 
more layers, struck on hot to make the binding more 
fast. ‘The interior is rifled, to give that kind of 
rotation to the projectile which is intended to insure 
straightness of course. It is light, almost beyond 
precedent, so as to be easily moved on the field of 
battle or on board ship. Its breech is so curiously 
formed that, by making two or three turns of a large 
screw, an opening is revealed, large enough to admit 
a shot or shell; and the turning of this screw in a 
reverse direction closes all up again tightly. The 
bore is slightly smaller at the muzzle than the breech, 
so as to lessen the ‘ windage.’ There are contrivances, 
removable at pleasure, for aiming the gun almost as 
accurately by night as by day. The shot is three 
times as long as it is in diameter; it is of iron, but is 
covered with lead, in order that it may take the form 
of the rifled grooves in the interior of the gun—a 
difficulty which has been fatal to the iron projectiles 
of the Lancaster and Whitworth guns. The shell 
(which may be used instead of a shot) is built up in 
an extraordinary way, with many dozens of separate 
pieces of sharp-edged iron; these, when burst, will 
become much more terrible than the fragments of an 
ordinary shell—because they will all separate, they will 
scatter to a great distance, and each one will be large 
enough to do its deadly work. There are fuses for 
attachment to the shell, which will cause explosion 
either after the lapse of a predetermined space of 
time, or on striking a solid object. As to the results 
actually obtained, they seem to be marvellous in range 
and accuracy, not in the size of the missile thrown, for 
that has not been aimed at. There is rumour of jive 
miles having been reached—of an Armstrong shot 
penetrating six feet into solid oaken beams placed one 
behind another—of a gun so light that two men can 
carry it, and yet that its shot shall reach a couple of 


miles—and of an accuracy of flight almost equalling 
that of an Enfield rifle. 

Long may it be before we are engaged in another 
war! When that calamity comes, we may perchance 
hear something more of the Armstrong gun. 


Since the above was written, the Secretary of 
State for War has made an interesting communica- 
tion to the House of Commons concerning the 
Armstrong gun. Compressed into as short a space as 
possible, it amounts to this: That the invention of 
this gun is regarded by the War-office as the most 
important of modern improvements in ordnance; 
that the weight of the gun is only one-third that 
of the common gun, relatively to the weight of 
the shot used; that the shell is so constructed as 
to act as solid shot, hollow shot, or charged shell, 
at pleasure; that with 5 pounds of powder, one 
of these guns has sent a 32-pound shot more than 
five miles; that its accuracy is quite unprecedented 
among ordnance—the striking of an object at 1000 
yards’ distance being almost an absolute certainty; 
and that the principle once admitted, it might be 
applied to guns of heavy battering-power, as well as 
to those for producing great range and accuracy of 
flight. The new works at Newcastle are being con- 
structed under an arrangement which gives the 
government a virtual control over them. As to the 
personal question, it appears that Sir W. Armstrong 
has withdrawn his patents in favour of the govern- 
ment; that he has retired from the establishment at 
Newcastle ; that he is to receive, spread over a series 
of years, a certain sum of money, partly as a pur- 
chase-price for the patents, partly as salary for filling 
the duties of his new office—Chief-engineer of Rifled 
Ordnance. 


THE LONDON MERCHANT. 


Mr Robert Lewson was, to all appearance, a pros- 
perous London merchant and citizen, a thoroughly 
shrewd, and astonishingly active, man of business— 
perfectly just in his dealings, economical, almost 
parsimonious in his expenditure, and of cold, rigid 
habits and manners—a matter-of-fact man of the 
world, in short, and without a particle of what is 
called sentiment in his composition. A little more 
than twenty years previously, he had arrived a very 
young and almost penniless man in London, and 
accepted a situation as warehouseman at a very low 
salary in the establishment of Mr James Ridges, 
merchant of Friday Street, Cheapside, and a method- 
ical, hard, pushing man. Lewson’s eager diligence, 
specially recommended him to his sharp-sighted 
employer: and as he proved to be an excellent 
penman and accountant, he was soon transferred to 
the counting-house, and rapidly advanced both as to 
position and salary. He was a powerful, gay-eyed, 
bright-complexioned young fellow when he entered the 
establishment, and the five succeeding years scarcely 
changed his personal appearance. His step was as 
elastic, his spirit as jocund, his glance as merry, his 
laugh as gleeful as before, when a change, sudden 
as it was complete, passed over him; and this, too, 
at a moment when his fortunes appeared ‘brighter, 
more promising, than ever. The managing clerk 
and cashier died suddenly; and Lewson, though 
scarcely five-and-twenty years of age, was imme- 
diately promoted to the vacant place at a salary of 
two hundred and fifty pounds per annum. I had 
a few months before entered the establishment as 
junior clerk, and I lodged in the same house that he 
did, in King Street, he occupying the front, and I the 
back attic; and hearing from the landlady that Mr 
Lewson had spoken of leaving, and was, in fact, in search 
of a suitable house within easy distance of the city, I 
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concluded that he was about to change his mode of life. 
My impression was that he had left some damsel 
amidst the sunny glades and leafy woods of his native 
Somersetshire, who, now that competence had been 
secured, would speedily appear to share the home he had 
with such ceaseless energy and thrift provided. I was, 
it seemed, mistaken. On the arrival of the post-letters 
one morning when Mr Ridges was out, I took them, as 
was customary, to Mr Lewson, who happened at the 
time to be engaged in a distant part of the premises. 
I had not returned to my desk more than five minutes 
when a warehouseman came running to announce 
that Mr Lewson had fallen down ina fit. I and the 
other clerks immediately hastened to the spot, and 
there, sure enough, we found him on the floor, ghastly 
pale, trembling convulsively, and partially insensible. 
He held, I noticed, an open letter tightly grasped in, 
his right hand. He recovered presently, but left the 
office, and returned to his lodgings for that day. 

The next morning, he entered the counting-house 
at his usual hour, replied impatiently to the inquiries 
made after his health, and was soon eagerly engaged 
in the details of business, to which, changed as he 
was in other respects, he continued as much or 
more than ever devoted. Indeed, I sometimes 
fancied that he was absolutely afraid of permitting 
his attention to flag, or be diverted to other thoughts. 
This unflagging zeal and activity met with a just and 
natural reward. By the time Mr Lewson had attained 
the age of thirty, he was admitted a partner in the 
firm; and ultimately, when abundant wealth and 
increasing years indisposed Mr Ridges for further 
active exertion, that gentleman retired from the busi- 
ness, and Mr Lewson, only then about forty years old, 
became sole head of the establishment he had entered 
about one-and-twenty years before as warehouseman, 
at a salary of one guinea per week. 

During the sixteen years that had elapsed since 
the sudden attack experienced by Mr Lewson, one or 
two circumstances had occurred which threw a 
partial light on the exciting cause of that brief, sharp 
illness. He was one day—not long after his admission 
as a partner—running over the columns of the Times, 
when a half-stifled cry escaped him. The ghastly 
paleness and convulsion of his features which I had 
once before seen, recurred, and I thought he would 
have fallen from his seat. By a powerful effort of 
will, he succeeded in mastering the emotion which 
shook him, then seized his hat, hurried out of the 
premises, and did not return for several hours. As 
soon as he was gone, I looked over the part of the 
paper he had been perusing, and read the following 
paragraph, the only one of any possible interest 
on that side of the journal: ‘Foundered, in the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, the emigrant ship Caroline, 
of Bristol. Crew and passengers all lost.’ Again, 
one evening when, waiting in Lewson’s room 
to deliver an important message, I chanced to 
take up a volume of the poetry of Burns—a book 
to which, I am almost ashamed to say, I was till 
then an entire stranger; it opened of itself, as it 
were, at a much-thumbed page; and as my glance ran 
over the invocation To Mary in Heaven, I at once 
recognised the verses to which I had heard Mr 
Lewson give faltering, despairing expression. I no 
longer doubted of the nature of the hurt he had 
received, from what quiver the broken shaft which 
still quivered in his side had flown, and which, to 
conceal from the world, and, if possible, from himself, 
he wrapped so closely around him the thick mantle 
of a cold, repellent worldliness. Yet, let me do him 
the justice to say, it was even then only to the busy, 
jostling, triumphant world that he there appeared. 
Numerous instances illustrative of the warm charity, 
the compassionate gentleness of his true charac- 
ter, came to my own knowledge; and these were, 


I doubted not, but a slight portion of the noise- 
less deeds of mercy which illumined and sanctified 
the flinty path he was treading, with bleeding feet, 
towards the quiet grave. 

Thus had passed his life till one memorable evening, 
little more than six months subsequent to his becom- 
ing sole head of the former firm of Ridges and Lewson. 
It was the month of November, and the weather was 
‘cold, gloomy, and dispiriting. About nine o’clock, it 
came on wet; chill, drizzling, heavy mists fell; and 
as I turned from contemplating the desolate street, 
and wretched dripping figures which now and then 
shuffled hurriedly along, to resume, by the blazing 
fire, the reading of a book which much interested me, 
I felt an intense sensation of comfort and thankful- 
ness. I had been reseated about a quarter of an hour 
when I heard Mr Lewson (for we still lodged in the 
same house, the only difference being, that he occupied 
the first floor, and I the second) enter the street-door, 
and presently ascend the stairs with, it immediately 
struck me, much quicker steps than usual. He did not 
pause for an instant at his own apartments, but came 
on with the same speed to the second floor. I looked 
up with a half-languid curiosity, which, the instant 
the door opened and disclosed the person of Mr 
Lewson, changed to extreme surprise and alarm. 
His garments were dripping wet, and his thick black 
hair hung in lank, loose disarray about his forehead 
and cheeks, of which the mortal paleness contrasted 
frightfully with the strange brightness that gleamed 
from out his wild, dark, staring eyes. 

‘Good Heaven!’ I exclaimed, as I sprang upon my 
feet, ‘what is the matter? What has occurred ?’ 

The white lips quivered, ruffled for a moment by a 
half-maniacal smile which passed over them, and Mr 
Lewson glided without speaking to a chair, into 
which he dropped heavily. 

A mivute or two passed, during which we con- 
tinued staring at each other like two speechless idiots, 
and then he said, hissed rather: ‘The sea has given 
up its dead. She lives! I have beheld her once 


again.’ 
*Beheld whom—what ?’ 


‘Mary Somers. But you knew not. O merciful 
Heaven!’ A strong convulsion shook him as he uttered 
these words. He essayed to rise, but his limbs failed 
him, and he fell forward with his face on the floor. 

Greatly alarmed, I immediately summoned assist- 
ance. <A neighbouring surgeon was sent for, and 
Mr Lewson, after being copiously bled, was restored 
to consciousness and comparative calm. As soon as 
the surgeon had retired, Mr Lewson called me to his 
bedside. 

‘Meredith,’ he said, ‘I sought you for the purpose 
of requesting a great service at your hands. My 
brain was confused, on fire just now; but I meant to 
say that I had seen Mary Somers, whom I believed 
had long since found a grave beneath the waters of 
the St Lawrence, and that——- But you shall know 
all from the beginning. 

‘Icame, as I think you are aware, from Bath to 
London, when little more than twenty years of age. 
I was born and reared in the neighbourhood of that 
gay city, and for the last two years of our sojourn 
there, I was the chief support of my widowed 
mother. I was barely nineteen when she was 
laid in her peaceful grave. Close by us there 
dwelt a retired lieutenant of infantry, Mr Somers, 
and his only child, a daughter. Mary was two 
years younger than I, and my first remembrance 
of her is as of a golden-haired, blue-eyed cherub 
encircled by the light and holiness of infancy. We 
were playmates. I cannot tell you, if I would, by 
what degrees the boyish tenderness I felt for the 
angel-child deepened into an absorbing, bewildering 
love for the pure and beautiful girl—enough, that 
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before twenty summers had passed over me, I lived 
but in her life, and in the sunshine of her presence 
felt a joy, an ecstasy, which as yet no shadow cast by 
the dim and uncertain future had power to trouble or 
obscure. Mr Somers did not discourage our intimacy ; 
and it was not till the failure of the Bath house, in 
which I had been employed, compelled me to seek for 
means of livelihood elsewhere, that the possibility of 
separation from Mary Somers flashed upon me. Well 
do I remember each incident, word, tone of the last 
evening I passed in her presence. The profound 
devotion, the inflaming love which possessed and con- 
sumed me, found fitting, burning utterance, as with 
passionate incoherence I poured forth my whole soul 
at her feet. I was understood—more, infinitely more 
—I was soothed—consoled; and the silvery angel- 
voice even bade me hope! Eagerly I sought her 
father. He heard me with patience; and the super- 
cilious smile, as at the frenzy of a boy, which at 
first slightly curled his lip, yielded to perfect serious- 
ness long before I had concluded. 

“T have a high opinion of you, Robert Lewson,” he 
said—I remember every word he uttered, as if they 
had been spoken but yesterday—“ and I am greatly 
mistaken if you are not of the stuff of which great, or, 
at all events, successful, prosperous men are made. 
I also fully believe, judging from the indomitable 
energy of character you have so early manifested, and 
which, happily for you, has been wisely directed by 
your excellent, strong-hearted mother, that the affec- 
tion you have just avowed for Mary will prove no 
mere boyish fancy, but a lasting, deep-rooted passion. 
Still, you must fairly win before you wear her. You 
are about,” he continued, for I hung with eager 
silence on his words, as if life or death was breaking 
from his lips, “ you are about to enter the great world 
of realities. Mary has no fortune. Gain one—a 
competence, I mean—say two hundred pounds a year, 
less even than that, and she will have my consent 
to become your wife.” 

*I could have screamed for joy! This all that was 
required! That I, endowed with vigorous health, a 
fair education, and gifted with an iron energy, 
capable, I felt, of wrestling with, and overcoming any 
obstacle how great soever that barred my path, 
should acquire such slight wealth —scarcely a 
competence — why, this was what I should have 
myself proposed! I was only twenty, though strong 
and manlike beyond my years, and Mary was but 
eighteen. I thanked Mr Somers in the most extra- 
vagant terms—was, in fact, almost beside myself 
with exultation—and the morrow’s sun had not yet 
risen, when I was bounding along with feet that 
hardly felt the ground, upon the road to London. 
Arrived here, I engaged, as you know, with Mr 
Ridges, and secretly exulted in shewing him how far 
even his own proverbial, dogged industry could be 
surpassed by the ceaseless, unquenchable energy of 
a mere boy in years. Coarse, but sufficient food, 
hard, unremitting toil, so far from shrinking from, I 
gloried in. The first five years I passed with Mr 
Ridges were happy, sunny years. I had banquets, 
too, rare, indeed, but priceless. I corresponded with 
Mr Somers, and at long intervals apart received 
business-like, brief replies; but ever underneath his 
signature were a few lines traced in sunlight, upon 
which I banqueted for days, months, years, as upon 
flowers of Paradise! To others, Meredith, this might 
appear unreal extravagance, but not, I think, to you, 
who must have had some touches of the ardent 
enthusiasm with which nature has so fatally gifted 
me.’ 


*Thus 


passed my life, till the death of Martin, 
the cashier, to whose office, you remember, I suc- 
ceeded; and then I found that the beloved form 
which beckoned me with looks and words of love to 


a future luminous and radiant with her smiles, was | 
but an air-drawn vision, a mirage of the desert, 
which, when I stretched forth my arms to embrace 
it, turned to sand, dust, dead-sea ashes! 

‘I had written to Mr Somers of my good-fortune— 
that the prescribed goal was more than attained; and 
I received by return of post an answer briefly stating 
that Mary Somers had been married a fortnight pre- 
viously to a Mr Amory.—Men’s hearts are tougher 
than they think,’ continued Mr Lawson after an 
interval of silence, ‘or that sudden and terrible blow 
must have destroyed me. Pride—indignation at what 
I believed to be the duplicity and baseness of Mary 
Somers, helped to blunt and mitigate the severity of 
the stroke ; for I knew not then, nor till many months 
afterwards, how she, poor, ill-starred girl, had been 
entrapped, coerced into the marriage. Mr Somers 
had been always addicted to play ; and this habit had 
of late grown upon him. He lost heavily—far more 
than his means could discharge—and in a fit of par- 
tial intoxication, involved himself criminally in some 
way—lI never heard the precise history of the affair— 
which placed him at the mercy of Amory, also a 
gamester; and he, a long since rejected suitor for 
Mary’s hand, offered her the alternative of immediate 
marriage with him, or of witnessing the shame and 
ruin of her father. Somers survived this sacrifice by 
about two years only; and it was from a letter—a 
humble, piteous letter, he addressed to me a few hours 
before his death, that I derived these imperfect parti- 
culars. Amory gradually sank lower and lower in 
the world, and at length, becoming bankrupt both in 
means and character, resolved on emigrating to 
America. He sailed with his family, I understood, 
in the Caroline from Bristol. That vessel foundered 
at sea; and the first shock of the intelligence over, I 
felt a mournful satisfaction in the thought that Mary 
Somers had escaped from a harsh and frowning 
world to heaven. 

‘I have little more to say,’ resumed Mr Lewson, 
after a much longer interval of silence than before, 
and speaking with a broken voice and averted coun- 
tenance. ‘I was returning from Paddington yester- 
day evening, and took shelter for a few minutes from 
the rain in the wide doorway of a draper’s shop in 
Tottenham Court Road. Presently a female, whose 
face I did not see, came out of the shop, and as she 
spoke to a man apparently waiting for her at the 
entrance, the voice which for twenty years I had onl 
heard in my dreams, startled my waking sense. t 
turned eagerly towards them. They were both 
meanly, wretchedly clad; and the man, whose back 
was also to me, was now addressing his companion in 
harsh and menacing tones. She, I gathered from 
what he said, had just been paid some trifling, miser- 
able wages for work she had brought home, and he 
was insisting upon having it to spend, it seemed, 
in liquor. She spoke again. I darted forward, looked 
in her face—it was indeed she; but, O God! how 
changed. I uttered an irrepressible cry of grief, 
astonishment, despair. They both looked up. She 
knew me, and with an exclamation, bitter as my own, 
hid her face with her hands, and hastened away, fol- 
lowed—for she still held the disputed money in her 
hand—by her husband. As soon as I recovered my 
presence of mind, I entered the shop, and procured 
her address. They did not know her name, but they 
directed me to the lodging they occupy in Goodge 
Street. You will find the address in full on yonder 
card. Seek them out, and arrange in the best man- 
ner you can for her, and of course for his support. 
There are children too—or at least there were. Be 
prompt and liberal. But, above all, be careful that 
she suspect not the source of the income you will 
assure to them. I know her well. Poverty, however 
extreme, would never tempt her to accept ant 
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sa from me—from the man she so deeply, but 


unwillingly, blamelessly wronged. Farewell. You 
know my wishes; and I shall not expect to see you 
till you can say all is arranged.’ 

I hastened away, and was soon in Goodge Street, 
where I found the Amorys had lodged since their 
return from America, about two months previously, 
under the name of Randall. ‘A gentle, modest, 
broken-hearted creature,’ said the landlady, ‘Mrs 
Randall was, but her husband a worthless scamp.’ 
There were also, I found, two children—a boy and 
girl—one thirteen, the other eleven years old. As 
we were speaking, the unfortunate wife entered the 
room with a message to the landlady, and I 
obtained a momentary glimpse of her face. It still 
retained a singular beauty of expression, and her 
sweet, patient voice was melody itself. She vanished 
immediately on finding a stranger in the room; 
and while I was hesitating what course to pur- 
sue, a knock came to the door. ‘That is Randall,’ 
said the landlady. I rose, met a stoutish, ill-clad 
man in the passage, and said I should be glad if he 
would accompany me for a few minutes to a tavern 
close by. He looked curiously in my face, smiled 
with an expression of low cunning, and intimated 
that he was ready to go with me. 

As soon as we were seated in a private room I said: 
‘I am deputed by a gentleman who takes an interest 
in the welfare of your family to offer you, on certain 
conditions, pecuniary assistance.’ 

*You are Lewson’s clerk,’ rejoined Amory with 
cool effrontery. ‘I have seen you in Friday Street 
when I have been deliberating whether or not to call 
on him, for old acquaintance’ sake.’ 

*I am Mr Lewson’s clerk,’ I answered, with a good 
deal of asperity ; ‘and you can no doubt guess at the 
motive which prompts that gentleman’s offer.’ 

* Of course, I can,’ replied the fellow, still unabashed. 

‘Well, then, we may at once come to an under- 
standing. I will take a furnished house for you, 
which happens just now to be vacant at Hammer- 
smith. You can have possession a few hours hence. 
The rent I will pay, and in addition, you shall receive 
five pounds every Monday morning.’ The fellow 
made a gesture of unbounded astonishment. ‘But, 
remember, this is contingent on the strict observance 
of the conditions I am about to state.’ 

‘Name them!’ he eagerly exclaimed. ‘I agree 
beforehand.’ 

‘They are these: first, that Mrs Amory never 
hears from whom these gifts proceed. You can say, if 
you like, that a legacy has suddenly fallen to you.’ 

* Ay, ay, that will be easily managed. What else?’ 

‘That Mrs Amory and her children are maintained 
in comfort and respectability, and especially that you 
treat her, both in word and act, with unvarying kind- 
ness and respect.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ stammered the fellow, and 
I think a slight blush stole over his harsh features. 

He was of course prodigal of promises, and ulti- 
mately everything was arranged ; and by five o’clock 
in the evening the family had taken possession of 
their new abode. I found Mr Lewson, on my return, 
busily engaged with two gentlemen in important 
business transactions, and it struck me more forcibly 
than ever how difficult it was to believe that beneath 
that worldly surface, that rigid, stony exterior, there 
dwelt a heart, tender as valiant, and disposition 
capable of the most generous, the most romantic 
sacrifices. I intimated, in a few brief words, that 
everything was settled, and took my leave for 
the night. The next day, all that I had done was 
formally approved of, and it was tacitly agreed that 
the subject should be no longer mentioned between 
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Amory, and soon found that his old propensity of 
gaming was again acquiring the ascendency over him. 
I warned him of the consequences, as I indirectly did 
his wife, who believed me to be the landlord of the 
house he occupied. He promised to be cautious, and 
thus matters went on for something more than four 
months, when, on entering the counting-house late 
one afternoon, after an absence of five or six hours, 
Mr Lewson, who seemed a good deal disturbed, said : 
‘A distressing circumstance has occurred, Meredith. 
A man of the name of Randall has forged my accept- 
ance to a bill of exchange for three hundred pounds,’ 

‘Indeed ; well, who is this Randall ?’ 

‘Amory!’ 

The painful emotion which agitated us both may 
be imagined. ‘See the bill-broker who presented the 
acceptance this morning, and settle it,’ said Mr 
Lewson, placing a cheque for the amount before me. 
‘We will talk hereafter upon the best course to 
pursue for the future.’ 

I took the cheque, hastened away, and just as I 
turned into Cheapside, met Mrs Amory hurrying 
distractedly along towards the warehouse. Her 
husband had been taken into custody, and in ‘his 
terror had confessed everything. ‘I know all now,’ 
murmured the weeping, terrified woman, ‘and I must 
see Rob—— Mr Lewson immediately.’ 

I told her of my present errand. ‘Bless him,’ she 
exclaimed with choking utterance, as she took my 
arm to retrace her steps. ‘May the Almighty bless 
and reward him.’ 

The holder of the bill very joyfully accepted the 
cheque in exchange for the acceptance; and as Amory 
or Randall had not been taken before a magistrate, 
there was little difficulty in effecting his release upon 
the withdrawal of the charge by the bill-broker, who 
very politely apologised for the mistake, and the 
trouble he had given the police. Mrs Amory had 
gone home by my advice in a cab, in order to afford 
me an opportunity of conferring privately and 
seriously with her husband, who, after being bound 
over by the superintendent to appear as a matter of 
form before the sitting alderman on the following day, 
the charge having of course been entered on the 
police sheet, was liberated. I was waiting for him in 
the street; this Amory knew, and either in order to 
annoy me, or because he really disliked seeing me 
after what had taken place, he turned doggedly into 
the first dram-shop he reached, and no message, no 
entreaty could get him out of it, until he thought I 
was gone, and then he emerged in a very advanced 
stage of intoxication. I followed him for some time 
unperceived ; but just as he had reached the bottom 
of Snow Hill, he caught sight of me, and hastened 
to cross over to the other side of the street. He was 
about half-way across, when the rapid approach of a 
furiously driven cab startled him; he made a dart 
forward to avoid it, slipped, fell, and in another 
instant the horse and wheels had passed over him. 
He was taken up and carried to Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Amputation of both his legs eventually 
became necessary, and the unfortunate man died 
under the operation, tended to the last by the patient 
ministry of his gentle wife. 

The agitation Mrs Amory had undergone brought 
on a violent fever, and for several days her life was 
thought in danger. I got my sister, a sensible 
woman, and a widow, to whom I thoroughly ex- 
plained how matters stood, to attend her in her 
illness, and afterwards remain with her as companion 
and housekeeper. It was more than two months 
after Amory’s death before my sister reported posi- 
tive ‘Mrs Amory,’ she said, ‘is merel 
afraid of indulging in the happiness which, for 
that, is simmering at her heart—afraid to hope for, 
or appear to think about, what I see plainly enough 
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alone occupies her thoughts. In short,’ added my 
shrewd relative, ‘Mrs Amory is a woman, and 

must say a very amiable and still beautiful one. 
You would scarcely know her: she looks at least ten 
years younger than she did.’ My sister’s account 
of Mrs Amory’s state of mind precisely described that 
of Mr Lewson; but I thought it better not to hurry 
matters, and accordingly another month slipped by, 
and we were still in the same undecided state, when 
my sister, who could keep silence no longer, had a 
long interview with Mr Lewson, the result of which 
was, that half an hour afterwards, that gentleman, 
scrupulously attired, was on his way to Hammer- 
smith. Of what passed there, I cannot speak with 
precision; I only know that Mr Lewson purchased 
a large house at Bayswater, furnished it magnifi- 
cently, and that upon the 4th of March last, close 
upon the expiration of the year of widowhood, Robert 
Lewson, bachelor, and Mary Amory, widow, were 
united in holy wedlock at Hammersmith Church. A 
happier household than theirs does not, I think, exist 
in Christendom. The children, fortunately, wonder- 
fully resemble their mother both in person and 
disposition, and Mr Lewson consequently loves them 
as if they were his own. He himself appears to be 


growing younger every day he lives, and Mrs Lewson 
but the other day told my sister, who is a great 
favourite of hers, that the period of her first unhappy 
marriage is gradually passing from her memory, that 
her youth and the dreams of her youth seem renewed, 
and the past to lie behind her like a mournful and 
already half-forgotten dream. 


THE LAST OF THE CASTLES. 


For beings of whose existence the past forms an 
important portion, the ‘last’ of everything possesses 
a melancholy interest. The poetry of sadness belongs 
to that which shall have no successor; from the last 
of the barons to the last of the summer roses, genius 
has cast its melancholy and tenderest grace on ‘the 
last,’ and ever speaks to one of the most universal 
sympathies of our nature. 

During a recent visit to that land of castles, North 
Wales, we have participated in this sentiment while 
gazing on Chirk, the last of the Welsh castles; not 
the last of ruined castles (they are nearly as rife in 
Wales as they were in Sultan Mahmoud’s dominions), 
but a real and very perfect castle of the early Nor- 
man days, in good repair, and as unchanged as when 
Roger Mortimer paced its ramparts, or the cavaliers 
held it for their king; not one of your modern 
* castles,’ as little like a feudal one as Lord Fizspoon, 
its owner perhaps is like Warwick the Kingmaker, 
but a building which in pure good faith carries into 
the ‘one-brick thick’ nineteenth century the perfect 
image of an ancient home. 

Leaving Wrexham, and passing through the lovely 
valley of the Dee, one enters on a succession of green 
lanes, overshadowed by elms, as old and rural-look- 
ing as befits the place to which they lead. The park- 
gates are modern, but may be excused as the work 
of native genius; they were wrought by the village 
blacksmith and his daughter, and resemble the iron- 
work of Quentin Matsys, to be seen at Windsor. 
Here begins that wild and wooded land—a park of 
old as well as now—which bears in each gnarled 
oak, and mighty beech, and ancient elm, the date of 
a former age. By degrees, as the road winds, the old 
towers, gray, massive, and weather-stained, open upon 
us, but scarcely after a picturesque manner. Chirk is 
too entire, too perfect. It stands, as all of its type did, 
on a steep, bare acclivity. No oak-trunk or brush- 
wood to afford shelter to an advancing foeman. 

It is quadrangular, with enormously thick and low- 
| ooking towers, covered with ivy; and it lacks the 


high ‘keep’ of many ruins. The substitute for this 
is a small watch-tower. In short, Chirk bears no 
resemblance to the kingly ruins of Conway, or the 
warlike remains of Porchester: it is simply a baron’s 
house, such as existed when might was right, and 
every man held life and liberty as he best could, 
behind the shelter of stone-walls. 

We enter Chirk by an iron postern, flanked and 
protected by two strong turrets, and find ourselves in 
the castle-yard. It is oblong, and of great size, the 
castle entirely surrounding it. It contains the well; 
and from one corner of it a flight of rude stone-steps 
leads up to the watch-tower and ramparts, round which 
we walked with great interest. The pathway, running 
amongst and beside the sloping roofs, is very narrow ; 
it seems impossible to mount a cannon there; but we 
were told they did achieve the feat in the time of the 
Commonwealth, when, by one of the whimsical 
chances of the times, Sir Thomas Myddelton, with 
the Puritan army, besieged his own house, and 
could not take it! Afterwards, returning to his 
allegiance, he held it for Charles II. himself. 

From these ramparts the neighbouring people 
looked down, some short time back, on the ‘ coming of 
age’ of the heir of Chirk; and it was one of the prettiest 
scenes Lever beheld. ‘The ramparts, which run round 
and overlook the court, as well as the external wall, 
were perfectly crowded with gay and interested faces, 
Deputations with addresses ; country folks in their 
bright striped petticoats and high hats; the rifle 
uniforms of the Denbigh militia, the brilliant dress of 
the ladies, conspired to heighten the picture; while 
upon the steps of the south postern stood the father 
and mother of the heir with their son—the beautiful 
mother in her black velvet and point-lace, and her 
face of triumphant motherly pride, being a very fair 
substitute for the stately ancient chdlelaines, and the 
young heir no bad representative of the youthful 
aspirant of ancient chivalry. The scene must have 
quite equalled any one of those over which time has 
cast the glamour of his veil. 

By the postern on which this group stood, we 
enter the castle itself. ‘The hall scarcely answers 
to one’s notion of what a baron’s hall would be. It 
is a low, heavy-looking square apartment, lighted by 
the soft colours of a painted window; it contains a 
good deal of carved wood furniture, some pieces of 
ancient armour, heraldic paintings, and—on a very 
handsome, massive sort of chiffonnier—a few curiosities 
from other lands brought home by some travelled heir 
of Chirk, to enrich the home of his fathers. Leaving 
this hall, we ascend a staircase, wide, but rather 
steep, which conducts us into a gallery running 
round the centre hall below. On the walls of this 
staircase, numbers of old engravings are hung, the 
subjects taken chiefly from the events of Henry 
VIII.’s reign. ‘Their curious want of perspective and 
general duality of subject testifies to their antiquity. 
The gallery, also, is hung with quaint queer pictures. 
Here, Europa crowns with flowers the horns of the 
pretended bull; there, a monster of fabulous ugliness 
is scaring away some unfortunates from a fountain in 
a temple, by the sheer power of its look. From a 
door in this gallery we enter on the state-apartments 
of the castle, and find ourselves in a dining-room meet 
for any age. It is oak wainscotted, and consequently 
rather sombre ; but the windows, which open into the 
court-yard, are of very good size, and the sideboard, 
of carved oak, is of exquisite beauty. From this 
dining-room one enters a magnificent saloon, lighted 
by three large mullioned windows, also looking into 
the unromantic safety of the court below. The ceiling 
and decorating of this room were done under the 
direction of Pugin, we were told, and are of rare 
beauty. Medallions in plastic-work make the ceiling 
gay with bright and graceful colouring, and the pretty 
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green paper is partially covered and wholly enlivened 
with paintings of price. A pretty emblazoned card 
gave us the key to the pictured history of the walls. 
The pictures are many of them portraits. One 
especially interested us, being a likeness of that 
Countess of Warwick who was the wife of Addison. 
It is a proud, and not very pleasant face, but lovely 
enough to justify the great essayist in forgetting the 
risk of marrying above one’s degree. We could not 
help thinking how little the haughty lady would 
have believed the soothsayer who might have told 
her that it would be for her husband’s sake only that 
the eye of the stranger would linger on her portrait. 

The furniture and ornaments of this room are all of 
the age of Francis I., and the chamber itself is sixty 
feet long by thirty broad. 

From it we passed into a drawing-room thirty feet 
square, furnished and decorated in the style of the 
same period. A door on the right hand conducted us 
into a gallery, which finishes this range of apartments. 
It is worth more than a cursory visit. Very broad, 
and a hundred feet long, there is something in its 
stately and massive gloom which makes it the link, 
as it were, between the present—in the shape of the 
gorgeous drawing-rooms—and the past, in that of the 
south-west wing, the watch-tower, and battlements. 
A billiard-table, and an ancient spinet, stuffed 
leopards, and cabinets of the seventeenth century, 
continue the mingling of times in this singular spot. 
One of these cabinets is well deserving of notice. It 
was given by Charles II. to that same Sir Thomas 
Myddelton who is so absurdly found besieging his own 
dwelling, but who, repenting of his disloyalty, returned, 
as we have seen, to his allegiance. This cabinet is a 
marvel of taste and skill. The silver ornaments of 
the exterior are very chaste, but when the doors are 
open we find the interior far superior to it. It 
contains a series of doors—opening into a small 
shrine—every one of which, as well as every part of 
the cabinet, is painted exquisitely, the subjects being 
all taken from Scripture—the story of Abraham, the 
miracles of our Lord, &c. On each side of the recess 
or shrine there are a number of drawers—doubtless 
some secret ones also—all painted in the same 


exquisite manner. 

A door, invisible to stranger eyes, opens in the wall 
on the right-hand side of the gallery; passing through 
it, and descending a few steps, we find ourselves in a 
suite of bedrooms, which are literally ‘guest-chambers,’ 
of great antiquity as to furniture. Small and dark, 
and with those old thin-posted bedsteads which 
give one such dismal notions of want, from their 
attenuated appearance, we were not much charmed 
with the sleeping-apartments of other days, though 
one ought to be very dear to all of ‘cavalier’ ten- 
dencies, for in it slept King Charles of blessed 
memory! ‘The ceiling is ornamented with painted 
and plaster ciphers of C. R.; and by the chimney 
hang framed the proclamations, &c., of the time. 
The bed is the very one on which the royal and care- 
oppressed head rested, and the sanctity of misfortune 
hallows it even now. 

A flight of stairs leads from these rooms to the 
domestic apartments of the castle, which are far 
superior, we think, to the state-rooms. An elegant 
anteroom leads into the most charming of small 
drawing-rooms. The fluted arches of the Gothic roof 
are brilliantly painted, and give the idea of Alhambra 
splendour ; and the thousand little elegant appliances 
of female life add an air of comfort to its elegance. 
There is a charming dining-room attached to this 
suite of rooms, lighter, and at the same time more 
cosy-looking than the first we saw. The dressing- 
room of the owner of the castle (Colonel Myddelton 


Biddulph) is formed in the depth of the wall, and is 
square! 


The south-west wing has been left in entire 
antiquity, and presents a strong contrast to the 
luxury and comfort we have described. It contains 
small rooms, with loopholes for windows, doors 
moving on huge hinges, with heavy bolts, underground 
dungeons, &c., &c. In every tower is a narrow 
winding staircase; and thus, by a thousand significant 
mementoes, is the age of might united with the age 
of civilisation, at Chirk. 

The expense aticndant on the ‘keeping up’ this 
feudal house is immense. We were told that thirty- 
six female servants scarcely suffice for the household 
work; that the yearly repairs consume L.1000 of 
timber annually; jn short, that the gloomy magni- 
ficence of Chirk costs four times as much as a modern 
dwelling-place of the best possible description to 
support. 

It is not, therefore, an enviable possession ; but we 
are glad that good and high family feeling has pre- 
served it tous as it is; and not unpleased, perhaps, to 
be assured of the great step made by the human 
family in comfort, beauty, and kindly affections, by 
the silent testimony of the last of the Welsh castles. 


BILL FUSTIAN ON THE TEMPERANCE 
OF THE UPPER CLASSES. 


We are occasionally told that intemperance is, in our 
age, peculiarly the vice of the working-classes—and 
goodness knows we are many of us bad enough; but 
how can it with any face be alleged that devotion to 
the inspiring cup has ceased to characterise the 
middle or upper classes? Granted they do not now 
go and get drunk in taverns, as they once used to 
do; but if they still have jollities of a high kind, and 
many of them, at home, what matters the desertion 
of the bar-room and coffee-house ? 

Now, I do not go out of my way to inspect or cen- 
sure the habits of those who are called my betters. I 
altogether repudiate the idea of prying into such 
matters, either in the way of retaliation—though 
some might think that all fair—or as a means of 
indulging a pharisaic spirit. I only wish to ascertain 


| whether this common remark as to tlie temperance of 


the middle and upper classes is entitled to entire faith, 
as a trait of the state of society in our age. And 
I take for this purpose evidence supplied voluntarily 
by the parties themselves as to their habits. 

When a gentleman dies, we generally get a notion 
of what sort of man he was from the effects he leaves 
to be turned into cash by his representatives. When 
he leaves a huge library, and nothing else particular, 
we naturally infer that he was a lover of books and a 
man of intelligence and learning. When he leaves a 
fine gallery of pictures and sculptures, we conceive 
him to have been a man of taste. When his chief 
effects turn out to be horses and dogs, we believe he 
must have been a sporting character. If he leaves a 
large stock of wine, there is an inference from the 
fact, analogous to the preceding deductions, and 
apparently as reasonable. 

It will not be denied that sales of the stock of 
wines belonging to deceased gentlemen are about as 
common as sales of their libraries. Every now and 
then, the newspapers advertise the approaching sale 
of such and such a gentleman’s cellar, containing 
rare and valuable wines, and in large quantity ; and 
when it is past, we are sure to have paragraphs giving 
an account of the flocking of connoisseurs to the 
auction-room, the interest excited by this and that 
particular old port or delicious sherry, and the 
unheard-of prices at which some of the lots were 
sold. I naturally infer from this, that for gentlemen 
to keep large stocks of wine for their own and friends’ 
use is the rule amongst those who can afford the 
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indulgence ; consequently, that abstemious habits are 
not, as alleged, a peculiar virtue of this portion of the 
community. Another inference may, I think, be 
reasonably made. The advertisements and catalogues 
of such sales never fail to announce the name of the 
deceased proprietor. It becomes evident that there is 
nothing presumably unusual or discreditable in being 
sed of a large stock of the elements of con- 
viviality. Were it otherwise, the friends of the 
deceased would of course conceal the name, or cause 
the wine to be disposed of in some less public way. 

The newspapers of a certain city lately announced 
several sales of large private stocks of wine, with a 
full blazonment of the name of the proprietor in each 
case. In one instance, there were five hundred dozen 
—a prodigious quantity truly. All valuable wine, 
too; the aggregate sum received for it amounted to 
about two thousand five hundred pounds. In another 
instance, there were eleven hundred dozen, comprising 
wines described as ‘ of the highest class, fully matured 
and in splendid condition, extraordinary care having 
been taken in the selection.’ 

Eleven hundred dozen of wine required as a stock 
by one gentleman! One might doubt the fact, for 
eleven hundred dozen is thirteen thousand two 
hundred bottles, or a bottle for each working-day for 
forty-two years; but the auctioneer is careful to 
inform us that the wines in this catalogue had, with- 
out exception, belonged to the cellar of the gentle- 
man specified. The point is further verified by 
extracts from a cellar-book which the proprietor kept, 
and in which he had entered all desirable information 
respecting each kind of wine he possessed. Thus he 
states of one kind of port, of which there were fifty- 
five dozen and a half: ‘A pipe selected by Mr A. 
Cockburn from the hill-country as the finest port 
from the best grapes, and of the old true character of 
port; bottled in 1846.’ Of certain sherry, he speaks 
thus: ‘ Very rich and singularly soft wine; five years 
in wood in Calcutta; brought home in 1827; kept 
by me in wood till 1829, when it was bottled’ Of 
another kind, of which he had forty-five dozen and 
a half, we get an elaborate character: ‘The proceeds 
of a butt and hogshead of the finest sherry Cockburn 
could select, which were sent out to Madras in 1828, 
and kept there for me by Arbuthnot’s house, for five 
years in wood, remaining till February 1835. Fifty- 
four dozens were all that remained after the eva- 
poration, when the butt was filled up by Arbuthnot. 
This probably is the most extraordinary sherry, and 
the finest to be met with anywhere. None ever 
received the same treatment—one year of Madras 
being equal to two of Calcutta. Mr Robert Cockburn 
shewed some of it to Cadiz merchants in London, who 
said they had never seen wine of such flavour.’ And 
so on of almost every parcel, amounting to a hundred 
and thirty in all. The historic accuracy is most 
remarkable—Hockeimer of vintage 1756: ‘From 
Barensfeld of Hanau, with whom Mr Skene lived before 
the Revolution; got in 1823.’ ‘Claret, Chateau 
Margaux ; vintage 1844—The best I could select after 
repeated trials: bottled January 1848.’ What nice 
speciality, too, as to antecedents—‘ one year of Madras 
being equal to two of Calcutta.’ The trouble taken by the 
owner about all these wines, marks eminently in how 
important a light gentlemen hold such things—first 
selected in Spain, then sent to the East Indies to be 
mellowed, care taken of it there for years—filled up— 
bottled—then sent home: what elaboration—what 
forethought and provision! Well, we do take a bouse 
at the Cat and Bagpipes now and then of a Saturday 
night; but not one of us, I dare say, ever gave a 
thought for a minute beforehand as to what we were 
to drink. ~ 

To give further verification to the wines as those 
of the proprietor named, we find specifications of the 


particular bins of the cellar in which they were 
stored ; and the highest number of these bins is No. 
101. Think of a hundred and one capacious recep- 
tacles containing wine, as an appendage to a gentle- 
man’s dwelling! And think of the amount of money 
thus expended. I have learned through the news- 
papers that the port sold at five, seven, and nine 
pounds per dozen—a small parcel so high as ten 
guineas. The forty-five and a half dozen of East 
India sherry sold at twelve guineas a dozen; and the 
rest at nine, five, and four pounds, or thereabouts. 
Claret sold at six and eight guineas a dozen. One 
parcel of Johannisberg brought the astounding price 
of L.17, 6s. 6d. per dozen! We are often lamented 
over by philanthropic souls on account of the large 
proportion of our wages that we are said to spend in 
ale and whisky ; but it is evident that we have good 
examples for what we do in that respect among our 
so-called betters. Why, this one gentleman could 
not have laid out less than five thousand pounds 
upon that prodigious bacchanalian battery of his, not 
to speak of the value of the time and trouble he 
bestowed upon it. 

The general conclusion at which I arrive is, that 
the upper classes, while continually maundering over 
our doings in this way, only differ from us in the 
appearances they preserve. No one sees them now- 
a-days in taverns, as we are seen; but they meet in 
each other’s houses, at grand diners, during and 
after which they consume no inconsiderable amount 
of wine. It is rather odd, however, that when a poor 
man indulges in any degree, there is such a howling 
at him, and such a wailing over him ; w when a 
rich man is found to have been never so much of a 
wine-worshipper, there is nowhere a remark to be 
heard upon the subject. During the late celebrations 
of the birthday of Burns, there were good souls who 

themselves loudly in sorrow over his social 
indulgences; but what could be the errors in this 
respect of a poor gauger with seventy pounds a year? 
What was the ‘peck o’ maut’ among the ‘three 
merry boys,’ compared with the thirteen thousand 
bottles of wine which, as we see, formed the store of 
one rich man ? 


MR RIVERS TOPPER IN EXPLANATION. 


My name is, I grieve to think, sufficiently known to 
the British public. A very large body of my fellow- 
countrymen are accustomed to execrate me in no 
measured terms. One considerable section of the 
community, remarkable for its wealth and influence, 
has gone so far as to have me burned in effigy, and 
perhaps there are some of a poorer order, who, feeling 
that they have been deprived by me, even of their 
bread, would willingly repeat the process, with the 
slight, yet to me important alteration, of inserting 
my real person instead of the mock one. Scientific 
associations have stigmatised me in language that 
would be only applicable to the inventor and intro- 
ducer into this country of the small-pox or other 
deadly epidemic, and have afterwards kindly for- 
warded to me a copy of their proceedings; while, I 
regret to say, even the wearers of my own cloth have 
not hesitated from their pulpits to make me the 
subject of special diatribe. 

The voice of conscience—which is unfortunately 
‘still small’ as ever—is indeed the only one that has 
not rained upon me the cruelest reproaches, the vilest 
accusations. If there be, however, any eyes which 
can so far bear with me as to read what I have here 
to urge in my defence, I do not despair of eliciting a 
tear from some of them; for it will be shewn that 
the mischief which I have committed was done 
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unwittingly, and simply caused by the too great 
cultivation of my mind. 

Two years ago, the sun did not shine upon a more 
inoffensive being than myself. I think I may truly 
assert that, with the exception of a peculiar insect 
which affected the moss-roses in my garden, I had 
not a single enemy in the world. It was the only 
serpent in my Eden, and even him I treated tenderly, 
and suffocated anzsthetically with the best tobacco- 
smoke. My Moss-roses (Centifolia muscosa) were my 
peculiar joy; next to those, perhaps, I prided myself 
upon my Early Dwarf tulips (suaveolens); and third 
in the scale of my affections floated upon my little 
fishpond the Nymphea lotus or Water-lily of the Nile. 
The pond was not much bigger than a foot-bath, but 
it accommodated its sole inhabitant—for there were 
no fish in it—and yet had room to spares Iwas a 
clergyman, but without a cure, so that not even the 
dissenters had any cause for bitterness against me. 
I hope I did my duty to the poor; I know that not a 
flower drooped its head, but that I was by its side at 
once with a little stick for it to lean upon, and a 
strip of matting to tie round its delicate neck. My 
greatest cause of quarrel with any of my fellow- 
creatures at that time, was some chickens that would 
come over my wall from the neighbouring farmer’s 
to dine upon nasturtiums and piccatees. 

I live at Sticton-in-the-Marsh, in the centre of the 
fen-country, which to me is not without its beauties. 
I do not speak of its picturesque advantages, which 
are few, but of its various and prolific varieties of 
water-plant, which are many. 


* The plains are grassy, wild, and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air, 
Which has built up everywhere 

An under-roof of doleful gray ; 


But the tangled water-courses sleep, 
Shut over with purple, and green, and yellow, 
* 


And the creeping mosses, and clambering weeds, 


And the silvery marish flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among,’ 


are of a very peculiar and interesting description. 

To botany, in fact, and especially to the study of 
water-plants, was my highly cultivated mind directed, 
and there was no reason whatever why it should not 
be so. I had three hundred pounds a year of my own, 
and ‘ neither chick nor child’—yes, I had chicks, by 


the by, as I before mentioned, but they were only | q 


occasional incumbrances ; and why should I not spend 
some of my surplus revenues in dried specimens of 
Conferva, Hydroctyon, Mougeotia, Tyndaridea, Oscill— 
but I forbear, from a sense of the (unjust) popular 
objections to these scientific epithets. I had a whole 
room fitted up for the reception of these things, where 
the different classes rescued from the watery dee 
were exhibited, as in some botanical Morgue. All day 
long, in the summer-time, I was out by the side of 
the great canal (which supplied, by a large iron pipe, 
my fishpond with water), or upon the banks of the 
Sticton, which emptied itself after many miles into a 
still larger and more navigable river. ‘The bargemen 
recognised me, with my little dredging apparatus and 
waterproof bag for containing the specimens, while 
they were still a great distance off, upon the horizon of 
‘the level waste, the rounded gray;’ and as they came 
up, hailed me, with a somewhat irreverent jocularity, 
as Parson Tadpole. But what did that matter? They 
were not disobliging, and often tore away for me 
with their punt-poles vast specimens of the Giganthe- 
rium absurdum, which I could not by my unassisted 
exertions have obtained. 

Pardon me, if I seem to dwell upon these reminis- 


cences of bygone joys with a somewhat tedious per- 
sistence; I dread to withdraw my mind from the 
pleasant past, and to approach the narration of the 
misery of the last two years, the misfortune of a life, 
the curse of an entire district; nay, as some persons 
aver, the future ruin of perhaps every inland port in 
the United Kingdom. All which mischief has arisen, 
it will be seen, from the indulgence of an over- 
cultivated mind. 

It was in the early summer of 1856 that Professor 
Redschid Fellah of Alexandria concluded his some- 
what acrimonious discussion with me upon the nature 
of Egyptian water-plants, and acknowledged himself, 
in a Coptic letter (which my ignorance of that language 
prevented me from discovering was ironical), com- 
pletely vanquished. 

‘ By this steamer,’ he concluded, ‘I send youa small 
specimen of the Growforevva Aquatilis, at present 
unknown in England ; may its shadow never be less, 
and may you yourself live a thousand years to watch 
its growth, and receive the thanks of a grateful 
nation for its introduction.’ Who would have thought 
that, under the pretence of a scientific gift, the wily 
oriental was planning the destruction of my beloved 
country ? 

In due course of time, the Growforevva Agquatilis 
arrived at Sticton-in-the-Marsh, in a small air-tight 
vessel with the seal of Redschid Fellah impressed 
upon its lid. The instant that this was opened, there 
leaped out, like a Jack from his box, a mass of stem 
and foliage that half-filled the little lobby of my 
house; not from one root, but from a thousand which 
had affixed themselves in a wondrous manner to the 
sides of the case, wheresoever any portion of the plant 
had touched them. It had, I knew, a most rapid and 
prolific growth; but that within the limits of its air- 
tight prison it should have acquired such gigantic 
dimensions, far exceeded my expectations. A brother 
savant (who lived in a pretty villa by the canal sides, 
mainly, as I believe, for the convenience of studying 
the Alge) was with me when the precious present 
was unpacked, and declared that it seemed to grow 
before his very eyes; and this statement, which I set 
down at the time to enthusiasm, I have since been 
led, been dragged to believe was only too true. He 
was about to leave home for a few days on pressing 
business for London, but would, I think, have 
delayed his departure to contemplate more particu- 
larly this rare and exquisite specimen of Egyptian 
water-plant, had I not prevented him, by my ridicule, 
from indulging a cultivated taste to so absurd a 


legree. 

‘It will be time enough three days hence,’ said I, 
‘for you to see how he gets on in my fishpond with 
his fellow-countrywoman, the Lily of the Nile.’ 

Alas, how lightly will we weak mortals converse 


when ruin is threatening! Nay, how pleased are we 
with the glow of the volcano before the wide-sweeping 


P | red-hot lava rolls down and sweeps over us all! 


Within five-and-thirty minutes of my remark, the 
Lily of the Nile lay a mangled corpse upon the 
pond’s surface ; the constrictor folds of the Growfor- 
evva Aquatilis had done their work, and the new 
arrival had hidden every inch of water, and was 
striving, as it seemed to me, in an eastern and hyper- 
bolic manner, to grow over the entire lawn. 

It had fixed its roots in every portion of the 
circular bank; its stems were like the handle of a 
carter’s whip, rather than, as when it had arrived, 
like the lash of it; and as for getting it back again 
into the little tin box, the Jin in the Arabian Nights 
might as easily have been compressed into his little 
spirit-bottle by the mere brute force of the Fisherman. 
I went to bed in a fervour of delight, but not unmixed 
with dread. I began to think that I had rather too 
much of a good thing, and might spare some cuttings 
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for my friends. I did not pass a good night, by any 
means, but it was the blessed repose of an infant 
compared to anything I have experienced since. 
When my servant brought me the hot water next 
morning, he told me that one of my friends the 
bargees had called an hour before with a new speci- 
men of water-plant which he thought I would like to 
purchase, and that he would bring it again later in 
the day. But that information, which a few hours 
before would have filled me with pleasure, no longer 
excited me; for what was even the rarest of the 
English genera to the Growforevva Aquatilis, now in 
my proud possession, and a sprig of which I had 
made up my mind to present to the Royal Botanical 
Society ! 

There was a letter upon the breakfast-table, in the 
handwriting of my friend the savant, and superscribed 
‘immediate,’ which, as I had parted with him so 
lately, I was exceedingly surprised to see. I tore it 
open with eagerness, but without alarm. I put it 
down, when read, with the cold numbness of despair 
at the core of my inmost heart. It ran thus: 

‘Dear Torrer—I advise you to look out for that 
precious specimen of yours, lest it should bring you 
into grief. [My friend was rather a vulgar man, and 
must have picked up some of his coarser expressions, 
I think, from our mutual allies, the bargees.] It’sa 
* beggar to grow, let me tell you, and if you are not 
very careful, may do a tremendous lot of mischief. I 
was reading about it after I left you, in that scarce 
work—of which, if you remember, you tried to get a 
copy and couldn’t—and this is what is there said of it: 
“This plant (the Growforevva Aquatilis) is perhaps the 
greatest scourge in the whole vegetable kingdom ; its 
rapidity of growth, its tremendous generative powers, 
and its tenacity of existence, combine, wherever it 
has taken root, to make it an almost ineradicable 
curse. Lower Egypt has been greatly devastated by 
it. The river Nile itself is only kept free for 
navigation by the multitude of its alligators, of which 
this plant is—providentially—the favourite food.” So 
you look out that it don’t get into the Sticton, my 
Rivers Topper, or else you will become a River Stopper 
indeed. [This man, it will be seen, was a rude as 
well as a vulgar man.}] And by the by, be very particu- 
lar that it don’t get up that iron pipe of yours, and so 
into the canal’—— 

When I had read thus far, there was a knock at the 
door, and the servant, as was usual when any such 
person came, introduced the bargee who had called 
in the early morning. He bore in his hand a consider- 
able bunch of green stuff, about the size of a misletoe- 
bough, an unmistakable specimen, which filled me 
with horror, of the abominable Growforevva Aquatilis. 

‘Me and my nate,’ said the fellow, pulling his 
forelock, ‘found this here on the canal this morning, 
sir; and there seems to be a good deal more where it 
came fron»’-—— 

‘Well, to be sure,’ interrupted my servant Peter, 
who, with the licence of a favoured domestic, had 
remained in the room, ‘it do look main like that ere 
plant, sir, which you got from Hegypt yesterday.’ 

* Hold your tongue, sir!’ exclaimed I, in as bold a 
voice as I could compass. ‘ You are far too officious, 
sirrah, for your station; and besides, you are a fool. 
It’s the—the—the— Watumecallum commune, an English 
water-plant; and thank you, my man, here’s a shilling 
for you.’ 

As soon as they had quitted the room, I rushed 
into the garden and down to the fishpond, with 
the air and celerity of a determined suicide. If 
suicide, however, had happened to have been my 
object, it would have been quite unattainable: the 
execrable stranger had sucked up almost all the 
water. I tore away the clotted leaves and interlacing 
stems, which grew about the mouth of the iron pipe, 


and bent down hastily over the spot to learn the 
worst. Alas, the orifice of the pipe was barely 
distinguishable; scarcely a drop of water could find its 
way through it, and the whole subterranean channel 
was in the occupation of that noxious weed. A 
scintillation of hope still gleamed within my bosom as 
I ran hastily over a quarter of a mile or so to the 
canal, with which the other end of the tube was con- 
nected. ‘Surely, surely,’ thought I, ‘the Growforevva 
Aquatilis cannot have made its way along this 
enormous distance in a single night!’ I even took 
with me a gigantic bung, to stuff into the opening of 
the tube, if the mischief were not already done. Vain 
and superfluous precaution! ‘The prolific vegetable, 
like the bean-stalk in the nursery tale, except that it 
grew horizontally instead of upward, was spreading 
from the pipe’s mouth in all directions, and as 
luxuriantly as from a cornucopia. 

I severed the main trunk of it with my garden- 
knife; but it had taken root in a thousand places, 
and was growing all along the bank as far as I could 
see. 
All that remained to me was to put the bung in the 
mouth of the pipe, to drag backward the quarter of 
a mile of stem that traversed it, to destroy the 
parent plant which still polluted my premises, and to 
protest that I had never had any connection with the 
Growforevva Aquatilis whatever. But, alas! had not 
Peter seen the specimen from the canal, and expressed 
his suspicions ? and if even I could quiet him by any 
means—and surely almost any means would have 
been justifiable—was there not my brother savant, who 
would by this time have babbled my secret to half 
London. What irreparable mischief might my scien- 
tific fancies have unwittingly led me to commit! 
What public ruin might have been wrought by this 
caprice of my cultivated mind! And ob, what a 
hideous revenge had Professor Redschid Fellah of 
Alexandria wreaked upon my innocent head for 
having overcome him in botanical argument ! 

Seeing, therefore, that concealment was useless, I 
spared the loathsome vegetable, and shut myself up 
in my once peaceful home, awaiting events; nor had 
I to remain long in suspense. The Sticton-in-the- 
Marsh Gazette of the next Saturday had an interest- 
ing paragraph, headed ‘An Anonymous Visitor,’ and 
describing with a hideous accuracy the curious and 
novel water-plant which the present spring (!) had 
produced in the canal as well as in the river Sticton. 
‘It bears no resemblance to any of the marsh-plants 
with which we are hitherto acquainted, and the best 
botanical authorities who have been consulted are 
quite in the dark upon the subject.’ The next week 
the Gazette inserted a furious rejoinder from my friend 
the savant, who begged to observe that ‘the best 
botanical authorities’ were in no doubt at all about 
the matter; that the plant was the Grow/orevva 
Aquatilis, a well-known Egyptian river-weed; and 
that this country was indebted to that celebrated 
naturalist, the Rev. R. Topper, for its recent intro- 
duction. ‘To give your readers,’ he concluded, ‘an 
idea of its astounding vigour and fecundity, the canal 
in front of my house is now entirely overspread by it, 
as with a carpet; and I only trust that when the sun 
begins to shine down upon it in summer heat, that no 
wide-spread malaria may be the result—as generally 
happens at that season in its native climate.’ 

All this time my friends and neighbours carefully 
avoided the subject—a silence arising, I do not doubt, 
from motives of delicacy, but which, although I did 
not like on my part to break it, almost drove me dis- 
tracted. At last, I took courage to remark in a tone 
of jocularity to Peter, that the bargees seemed tired 
of bringing me any more specimens. 

‘Lor bless you, sir,’ responded my unsensitive 
retainer, ‘why, doant ye know what a happened? 
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That ere plant in our fishpond yonder ha been and 
stopped it up.’ 

‘Stopped what up?’ asked I indignantly. ‘You 
must have got it in your head, I think, instead of 
brain.’ 

‘Well, not quite that, sir,’ remarked Peter sullenly, 
‘though they do say it'll get in everywhere in time. 
But the canal be stopped up at all events; and never 
a bargee ha been along it these four days.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Peter,’ said I, thoroughly 
humbled; ‘is there any other news regarding the— 
the (I could not pronounce the hated name)—the 
Egyptian stranger ?’ 

‘Well, sir, there be sure/y a great sight of water a 
spreading over Doddington Plain, as it cost sixty 
thousand pounds to reclaim from the marshes a year 
or two ago: the draining-pipes is all stopped up of 
course, sir. And all the water-mills, as you will be 
likely to have heard, sir, ha stopped work, because as 
this here plant gets round their wheels, and’ —— 

‘Thank you, Peter,’ interrupted I, almost in tears; 
*that’ll do for the present ; you shall tell me something 
more about it to-morrow.’ 

Alas, with the morrow there came a lawyer's letter 
from the proprietors of Doddington Plain. 

Another from the Water Millers’ Association. 

A third from the Canal Company, giving notice of 
action for damage done to their property, which had 
brought down their shares to zero. 

A fourth from the Commissioners of the Sticton 
Navigation, charging me with preventing the opening 
and shutting of their lock-gates, and consequent 
interruption to the traffic. 

And a fifth—which made me angrier than any— 
from a scheming quack, who pretended that he could 
make paper out of my ‘ novel and interesting import- 
ation,’ and requested to know if he was at liberty to 
make use of the Growforevva Aquatilis, or if it was my 
private patent: 

But why should I dwell longer upon these distress- 
ing incidents? These five, out of some five hundred 
instances, will suffice to give an idea of the light 
in which I began to be held by the commercial 
community. 

I only stood one action, and that was decided by ‘a 
mere legal accident,’ as the judge was good enough to 
observe, in my favour. Ifthe jury had had anything 
to do with it, I should have become indebted in the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds (out of 
a life-annuity of three hundred) to one of the great 
River Companies, into whose property, some seventy- 
six miles away, the Growforevva Aquatilis had strayed. 

I was saved by the simple circumstance that no law 
had ever been provided to meet my case. The Lord 
Chief Justice directed a verdict accordingly, and 
added these additional remarks for my private 
edification and improvement: 

‘Rivers Topper, you have been acquitted by a 
jury of your fellow-countrymen of an act which will 
yet cause your name to be held in detestation where- 
soever there exists a necessity for water-carriage. 
You may congratulate yourself upon an escape from 
justice, if you please, but you will carry about with 
you, I hope, the inner sense of "—— My brain began 
to reel when his lordship had got thus far, and I 
only recovered consciousness about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, and just in time to hear his con- 
cluding sentence: ‘. . . . and by this terrible example 
let us learn, that there are no evils produced by 
ignorance and brutality so gigantic in their effects as 
may be the mischiefs of an over-cultivated mind.’ 

Two years have passed since my once untarnished 
name began to be held in universal abhorrence. I am 
not callous to a sense of my situation, but I am 
thankful to say a sort of despairing calm pervades 
me. When the wind brings ever and anon to my ear 


the whirring of the wheels from the steam-engines 
always employed on the neighbouring canal in the 
fruitless labour of cutting away the hydra-headed 
weed—an importation of alligators having failed from 
the circumstance of their having eaten one another on 
the voyage from their native land to Gibraltar—I 
feel an occasional spasm of unutterable disgrace; but 
that is all. 

The bitterness of man has done its worst: my back 
has been deadened to the cat-o’-nine tails of Public 
Opinion, ever since the Royal Society for the Cultiva- 
tion of Water-plants caused the name of the Grow- 


Sorevva Aquatilis to be erased from their Encyclopedia, 


and that of the Topperonia Pestifera to be substituted 
in its stead. 


VISITS OF THE PLAGUE IN OLD TIMES. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Att have heard of the plague, as a terrible contagious 
disease which long ago used to visit various districts 
of our country, and catry off great numbers of the 
inhabitants. The people of almost every place have 
their traditions about the sufferings which this malady 
inflicted, and can shew retired spots where those who 
died of it were buried, for it was thought improper to 
inter them in the common church-yards, under an 
impression that a re-opening of the graves of the 
victims at any distance of time afterwards would be 
sure to occasion a new breaking out of the disease. 
But, though the plague is still a frequent theme of 
remark at the fireside, so long a time has elapsed 
since it was actually present amongst us, that very 
few persons have any clear idea of what it was. 

It was simply a very violent kind of fever, 
expressing itself outwardly in pustules and carbun- 
cles, and attended, as fevers usually are, with a 
complete prostration of strength. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the eruption did not appear, and in those cases 
the fatal result was commonly more sure, as well 
as more speedy. ‘The discase is still of constant 
standing in Egypt, and it occurs frequently in most 
countries around the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. In all those countries, the governments feel 
it a duty to take precautions by quarantine and 
otherwise to prevent the plague from being communi- 
cated. In England, however, there has been no visit 
of the pestilence since the year 1665, when it occurred 
with extreme virulence in London, carrying off 
68,000 victims in the course of four months. From 
Scotland, it has been still longer absent, namely, 
since the year 1645. There has not been even a 
threat or alarm amongst the British people on this 
subject since the year 1720, when the plague got so 
far westward as Marseille in the south of France, 
and proved very fatal. We have had here typhus 
fever and other contagious maladies during the 
last two centuries, and down to very recent times; 
but, happily, from this most frightful of all contagions 
we have long felt quite secure. 

It is with a curious and not uncomfortable feeling 
that, in the midst of safety, we recall the memory of 
so great an evil. Perhaps the recollection is fitted to 
produce or encourage a sense of content, since it 
shews us that, however we may regard the evils that 
still in the course of providence rest with us, we are 
exempt from at least one of a very dire character, 
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which used to fall with terrific severity upon our 
forefathers. And it is not only in being free from 
the ailment that we are better off than they; but 
when we learn the public regulations that were taken 
with the plague long ago, and the treatment afforded 
to the sick, we find that our ancestors must have 
suffered much more than we, in the like circumstances, 
would have to bear. 

In Scotland, long ago, whenever it was known that 
a case of the Pest, as it was called, had occurred in a 
town, the magistrates issued orders to cause every 
afflicted person to be carried out to some muir or com- 
mon in the neighbourhood. The citizens were enjoined 
to make known any case that occurred in their houses, 
that the ailing person might be instantly removed, 
or the house closed up, sick and well together—for 
such was the regulation: if a man concealed the 
illness of a wife or child, the punishmént assigned to 
him was’ instant suspension opposite his own door. 
Meanwhile, the people of the neighbouring towns drew 
a guard round the affected town, or closed up their 
ports against ingress from it, keeping it as far as pos- 
sible isolated, even though its inhabitants should thus 
be brought to the borders of starvation. Public atten- 
tion was everywhere directed rather to the preser- 
vation of the untainted than to the recovery of the 
sick. The poorer class met with exceedingly little 

. People seemed to become detestable to each 
other. The rich fled to their country-houses, think- 
ing little of what might become of the mass of the 
wretched whom they left behind. 

When the plague occurred in Edinburgh in the 
ear 1568, the afflicted were sent out to live in huts 
astily erected on Bruntsfield Links. As the golfer 

now pursues his ball over that pleasant green, he 
may yet trace the slight mounds formed by the ruins 
of the lines of low hovels which, three centuries ago, 
gave shelter to these unfortunate people. They were 
allowed to be visited here by their friends after 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and any one going 
earlier was liable to be punished with death. Mean- 
while, their houses in town were subjected to being 
*clengit’ by proper officers. Caldrons were also 
erected on the Links, to boil and purify the clothes 
of the sick. All of these regulations were under the 
care of two citizens selected for the purpose, and 
called Bailies of the Muir; for each of whom, as for 
the cleansers and bearers of the dead, a gown of gray 
was made, with a white St Andrew’s cross before 
and behind, to distinguish them from other people. 
Another arrangement for the disposal of the dead 
was, ‘that there be made twa close biers, with four 
feet, coloured over with black, and [ane] white cross 
with ane bell to be hung upon the side of the said 
bier, whilk sall mak warning to the people.” Many 
of the dead were interred in the church-yard of St 
Roque’s near by—a burial-ground devoted to the 
purpose, St Roque being the especial patron saint 
of people ill with, or victims to, the plague. The 
place is now occupied by a pretty villa, the proprietor 
of which bad much of the ground turned over a few 
years ago when rebuilding his house. Many of the 
remains found were ia such a confused arrangement 
as shewed that little ceremony had been used in 
shovelling the bodies into the ground. 

It is stated that the mortality of Edinburgh on this 
occasion, during about four months, was two thousand 
five hundred,which could not be much less than a tenth 
of the whole population. While the plague lasted, 
nearly all public business was at a stand, there being 
no sittings of the Court of Justiciary in particular 
from August till March. There is just one relieving 
circumstance connected with this visitation. There 
was a young man of good connections in Edinburgh, 
named George Bannatyne, who had a great taste for 
poetry. Having withdrawn from the plague-stricken 


city, with a great number of poems in manuscript, 
the production of Dunbar, Douglas, Henryson, and 
other versifiers of the preceding hundred years, he 
employed himself while the pestilence lasted in trans- 
cribing these into a fair volume, which he probably 
designed to be thenceforward his favourite book. 
This volume has survived, and is now in the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh, while other copies of 
most of the writings of the early Scottish poets have 
perished. It is reasonable, therefore, to infer that we 
should have lost much of that valuable portion of our 
national literature, had not George Bannatyne been 
enabled by the forced leisure which the plague gave 
him, to devote a winter to its transcription. It is 
believed that his retreat while writing the volume 
was the manor-house of Newtyle, near Meigle—a neat 
little old-fashioned dwelling still inhabited, and kept 
in good order. 

Speaking of a retirement from places afflicted 
with the plague, I may remark that it was not always 
an effectual measure, for sometimes the fugitive 
would carry the seeds of the disease along with him, 
and we may be sure would be a very unpopular 
visitor, and meet with little sympathy from the 
people among whom he came. It is very natural in 
such matters to seize upon exceptional cases, and 
make a rule out of them ; and we may therefore not be 
surprised to find King James remarking, in one of 
his works, that ‘the pest always smites the sickarest 
[that is, surest] such as flies it furthest and appre- 
hends deepliest the perils thereof.’ And it is perhaps 
equally natural for those who have taken this view of 
the matter when the plague was not at hand, to act 
on a different principle when the danger approached 
in all its dread reality. King James was hunting at 
Ruthven or Huntingtower in September 1584, when 
‘word came that there were five or six houses in 
Perth affected with the plague; whereupon his 
majesty departed the same night with a very small train 
to Tullibardine, and next day to Stirling, leaving his 
whole household servants enclosed in the place of 
Ruthven, with express command to them not to 
follow, nor remove forth of the same, until they saw 
what became of them upon the suspicion.’ * 

Fireside tradition and song have consecrated an 
instance of flight from the pestilence which was 
destined to be in a striking degree vain. It was prob- 
ably at the last remarkable visit of the plague in 
1645 that two young ladies of the vale of Almond in 
Perthshire, joined in building a bower on Lednoch 
Braes, in which they might spend some time in 
retirement, in the hope of thus escaping the disease 
by which so many were falling around them. As the 
ballad says: 


Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonny lasses, 

They biggit a bower on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it ower wi’ rashes. 


You can still have the spot pointed out to you, not far 
from Lyndoch House, for alas! the fate of the two 
maidens has given their history an indelible tragic 
interest in the hearts of the people thereabouts. 
The story is, that a lover of one of them was accus- 
tomed to come from Perth to see his mistress, bring- 
ing with him various articles which they required in 
their simple solitude. With him came the infection. 
They both were smitten and died, and their parents 
buried them together in the Dronoch Haugh near the 
Almond. Major Barry of Lednoch, more than a cen- 
tury afterwards, cleared the spot, enclosed it with a 
wall, planted it with flowering shrubs, and raised a 
stone with the names of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray. 
We find in the works of old medical writers that 


*® Moysie’s Memoirs. 
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the pest was generally regarded as arising from a 
corrupted state of the air. It was thought to be con- 
nected with cloudy seasons, and in a minor degree 
with the effluvia of stagnant water and putrefying 
organic substances. Having thus been engendered, 
it naturally spread from person to person, and from 
place to place, often communicated by a mere piece 
of clothing; but it was admitted to be more ready to 
seize upon a poor than a rich, upon a weakly than 
a robust person. It was believed in many instances 
to be brought from foreign countries in merchants’ 
vessels. When a ship approached our harbours with 
a case of pest newly broken out in it, there was no 
immediate help to be had from the shore, no escape 
for those as yet uninfected. The vessel was warned 
off, or, at the utmost, the inmates were permitted to 
land on some uninhabited isle, such as Inchkeith or 
Inchcolm, in the Firth of Forth, there to stay while 
any sickness remained amongst them; no matter for 
the hardships to which they might thus be subjected, 
or the hopelessness of cure. We hear of a ship com- 
ing from Danzig to Leith in September 1580, with 
seven Edinburgh merchants on board, besides 
upwards of thirty other people. All were doubtless 
full of pleasant anticipations of the homes they were 
approaching, when the pest broke out amongst them. 
With some difficulty, they were allowed to land on 
Inchcolm ; but before the disease had exhausted itself, 
the greater part of these poor people had perished. 
There is great reason to believe that, while the 
communication of pestilence from abroad might be 
accidental, the spread of the evil over the country 
depended much on the conditions in which the people 
lived. The want of cleanliness in their houses and 
persons, the keeping of putrescent matters near their 
dwellings, and a poor style of diet, were all standing 
evils of old times, favourable to the diffusion of any 
kind of pestilential fever. When there was any 
unusual failure of the fruits of the earth, so as to throw 
the people upon the use of roots, grass, or other sub- 
stances unsuitable for human food, then the plague 
was sure, if it occurred at all, to take a great hold, 
and to have many victims. For example, in the year 
1315, the crops having failed, there was a severe 
dearth, and next year came a pestilence attended by 
such mortality that, in the words of an old writer, 
‘the people living were scant so many in number as 
were able to bury the dead.’ To quote an original 
and very curious Chronicle of Scotland under the year 
1439, ‘there was in Scotland ane great dearth, for the 
boll of wheat was 40s., and the boll of ait-meal 30s. ; 
and verily the dearth was sae great, that there died a 
passing number of people for hunger. And also the 
land-ill or wame-ill was so violent, that there died mae 
that year than ever there died owther in pestilence or 
in ony other sickness in Scotland, and it was called 
the Pestilence but Mercy, for there took it nane that 
ever recovered; but they died within twenty-four 
hours.’ The plague which occurred in Edinburgh in 
1568, already alluded to, was preceded by ‘an exceeding 
dearth of corns,’ and an extensive mortality of cattle, 
the consequence of a great drought in the preceding 
year. Another remarkably sore visit of the pestilence, 
which occurred in the year 1624, was heralded by a 
famine of great severity. We learn that the harvest 
of 1621 was miserably deficient, insomuch that there 
was a scarcity even of seed-corn for the ensuing year. 
On this occasion, says a contemporary chronicler, 
‘every one was careful to ease himself of such per- 
sons as he might spare, and to live as retiredly as 
possibly he might. Pitiful was the lamentation, not 
only of vaiging [that is, wandering] beggars, but also of 
honest persons.’ The famine continued in 1623, and 
to such a degrée that people would come into the 
towns, lie down in the streets, and die. It was in the 
next year that the severe pest above mentioned came 


upon the people. So universal was the desolation it 
occasioned, that the Court of Session was unable to 
keep its usual sittings. It must be admitted that 
there were instances of pest unpreceded by famine, 
and of famines unfollowed by pest; but the general 
bearing of the facts is certainly such as to counte- 
nance the modern theory of Dr Alison, as to a con- 
nection between destitution and pestilential fevers, 
It may be remembered that this respected professor 
brought forward a pamphlet in 1839, to prove that 
the severe typhus fevers which were then of such fre- 
quent occurrence, arose in a great measure from the 
extreme poverty in which certain portions of the 
inhabitants of large towns were accustomed to live. 
And his reasonings on this subject had an effect in 
bringing about the liberalisation of the poor-laws 
which soon after took place. It is certainly remark- 
able that since that time—partly, no doubt, through 
the good effects of free trade—there has been com- 
gd little destitution, and scarcely any typhus 
ever. 

There was another condition apparently very favour- 
able to the spread of pestilence, and this was a 
depressed state of the public mind. Modern physicians 
in general admit that cheerfulness and stout-hearted- 
ness have a great effect in beating off the assaults of 
disease. That portion of King James’s remark which 
adverts to a deep apprehension of the danger of the 
plague, was just. Such an apprehension is really 
calculated to make the attack of the disease more 
likely. We all remember how general the observation 
was in the times of cholera morbus, that to be much 
afraid of it commonly acted as a predisposing cause. 
Now, it is remarkable of several of the most noted 
occurrences of plague in Scotland, that they happened 
at times when, owing to political troubles and 
disasters, the public mind was much harassed ané@ 
depressed. The pest of 1568 came immediately after 
the battle of Langside, when Queen Mary was de- 
throned, and when there could not but be considerable 
anxiety about the future. Another of the great pests 
took place in the summer of 1585, when the people 
were in great apprehension lest their favourite religious 
institutions should suffer under the profligate govern- 
ment of the king’s favourite, the Earl of Arran. On 
that occasion Edinburgh was so desolated, that Mr 
James Melville and his friends passed through it from 
the Watergate to the West Port at mid-day, and in 
all the way—a mile—did not see three persons; 80 
that, says he, ‘I miskenned Edinburgh, and almost 
forgot that I had ever seen sic a town.’ * At the 
beginning of November, an army of sound Protestants, 
including a number of Annandale men, made their 
way to the king at Stirling, banished the Earl of 
Arran, and put public affairs on a good footing. The 
pestilence, as we are assured by a contemporary 
historian, ¢ then ceased, ‘not by degrees or piece- 
meal, but in an instant, as it were; so that never any 
after that hour was known to have been infected, nor 
any of such as were infected before, to have died.’ 
He remarks that the lane in Stirling through which 
the army came, was full of sick, and yet none of the 
army was infected. Nay, the Annandale men took to 
their natural vocation of pillaging in the pest-lodges, 
even donning the clothes of the sick, and yet they 
remained free. The historian denounces those who 
would not believe that this was a special interference 
of God in behalf of those who had the soundest views 
of Protestantism ; but, with all deference to his well- 
meaning enthusiasm, we may surmise that the exhil- 
aration of mind attending this coup d’état had a great 
share in banishing the disease, and saving the army 
from catching the infection. 

We see a still more remarkable support to this 


* James Melville’s Diary. 
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conclusion in the circumstances attending the last 
great visit of the pest to Scotland in 1644-45. New- 
castle at that time stood a siege of many months by 
the Scottish army, and, according to a Scotsman’s 
account, there was such scarcity of victuals among 
the inhabitants, that it could not have held out ten 
days longer unless they had devoured each other. 
Tynemouth was also besieged and taken. In this 
desolated district, the pest very naturally broke out, 
and the Scottish soldiers, returning to their own 
country, brought the malady along with them. It 
spread over all the southern portion of the kingdom, 
and was in such force at Edinburgh in the summer of 
1645, that the victorious army of Montrose was pre- 
vented by it from taking possession of the city. Now, 
let us here mark the conditions of our unfortunate 
country. It had had a dearth in the winter of 1642-43. 
Throughout the latter part of 1644, and the early part 
of 1645, Montrose had swept round and round the 
skirts of the Highlands, cutting armies of militia 
in pieces, and ravaging every district in which the 
people refused to rise for the king. There had been 
civil troubles for six years, with a ceaseless high- 
strained anxiety regarding the national religion. To 
give this an assured permanence, and put down popery 
and prelacy in England, the Scots had sent a large 
army across the border, about the welfare of which 
they were extremely solicitous. Contemporary writers 
reveal to us incessant harassments from the levies of 
troops, frequent free quarterings and plunderings, a 
severe excise for the regular support of the army— 
joined to all this, almost unintermitting preachings, 
prayings, fastings, and thanksgivings, inferring some- 
thing like a total suppression of all the ordinary sun- 
shine of life. If we consider all these circumstances, 
we may well believe that the community was in an 
unusually depressed state at this time, and when we 
hear that there was a frightful invasion of the plague, 
spreading from Kelso to Edinburgh, from Edinburgh 
to Glasgow and Perth, and lingering two or three 
years in the country, even after it had cut off great 
multitudes, we can have little hesitation in believing 
that the malady had found a ground only too well 
prepared for its reception. 

The traditionary feeling of the people of Scotland 
regarding the plague is a sufficient proof of the 
extreme severity of the sufferings which it inflicted. 
It is desirable, nevertheless, that we should know 
what it was, and how it was felt, from authentic 
evidence. We have already seen, in part, what steps 
were taken by the public authorities, when the 
malady broke out in any place, or when its arrival 
from foreign countries was apprehended. It still 
remains to give a few further traits of the affliction 
and of the public arrangements regarding it. 

We learn from the works of Ambrose Paré, the 
eminent French surgeon of the time of our Elizabeth, 
that the cure and prevention of the plague engaged a 
full share of medical attention in that age. He tells 
us that there was a great plague in France in 1565, 
and it had been treated very generally by depletion of 
the system; but, travelling to Bayonne afterwards 
with the king, he had an opportunity of inquiring 
into the success of this practice at many places, and 
he everywhere found that the patients so treated by 
blood-letting and drastic medicine, had waxed weaker 
and weaker until they died, whereas a great number 
of those who had been supplied with cordial antidotes, 
taking them inwardly and applying them outwardly, 
recovered their health. Removal to good air and 
spiced cordials may be said to constitute the sum of 
Paré’s treatment for plague; and we find that Dr 
Burgess, an eminent English physician, afterwards 
prescribed an antidote composed wholly of wine, 
sugar, and spices, a half-spoonful morning and even- 
ing when in health, and a whole spoonful when 


affected. In regard to virulent carbuncles, the last 
and worst form of the disease, Paré used medicines 
calculated to open the pores of the skin, with a view 
to transfusing the peccant humour; but he informs 
us, that many patients, almost mad with terror of 
approaching death, would sometimes cut or burn out 
these tumours with their own hands, in the hope of 
thereby saving their lives. 


THE OLD CATHEDRAL BELL. 


Tne old cathedral bell, 
In its lofty dusty tower, 
For ages has its solemn knell 
Proclaimed the passing hour, 
With its steady song, 
‘Ding dong,’ 
Echoing the vaulted aisles along. 


On massive oaken beams 
Doth the mighty monster swing, 
But each a bending osier seems 
When the bell begins to ring, 
And its — song, 
‘Ding dong,’ 
Shakes the Sa tower that has held it long. 


*Twas many a year ago 
The ancient bell was young, 
And with solemn rite and priestly show 
In its lonely dwelling hung, 
Since then its song, 
‘Ding dong,’ 
Hath monarchs’ deaths and victories sung. 


War, has its voice proclaimed, 
And discord’s fiery brand, 
And battle, rout, and carnage named, 
Wide-spreading o’er the land, 
When its bellowing song, 
‘Ding dong,’ 
Has blanched the weak, and nerved the strong. 


Now tolled in midnight deep, 
Now rung in noontide ray, 
Ushering a king to death’s long sleep, 
A new-born prince to day, 
Still clear and strong, 
‘Ding dong, 
Unchanged its voice through centuries long. 


The old cathedral bell, 
It laughs at pomp and power; 
Oft has it struck their passing knell— 
Vain creatures of an hour— 
Obtained by wrong, 
‘Ding dong,’ 
All full of care, nor lasting long! 


The beggar in the dust, 
It raises by its voice: 
*In God thy Maker trust ; 
Rejoice in Him, rejoice — 
Be firm and strong, 
“Ding dong,” 
Trial is and ‘victory long!” 


A lesson loud and clear, 
It teaches all its days: 
* Do steadily thy duty here, 
And send to Heaven thy praise ! 
So shall thy song, 
Like my “ Ding dong, 
At last be loud, and beg 
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